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NEWS OF THE WEEK. 


Tue Tories are playing their game like desperadoes, whose last 
stake is “on the hazard of the die.” It was known that they had 
one throw more, of this desperate character; that, failing the 
attempt to form a Coalition Cabinet,—which all sane and well- 
instructed politicians knew to be a vain imagining,—there lay 
between us and the tranquil establishment of Progressive Govern- 
ment for the good of the many, one more struggle te govern ona 
system of pure Toryism, when the seats of power, seized by the 
selfish under the shadow of doting Prerogative, should be main- 
tained for a season by the most unscrupulous means, for the worst 
of uses. Unforeseen circumstances have accelerated the period 
of this final conflict; and the appointments that have been made 
during the present week have completely extinguished the last 
glimmering of hope which the timid and trimming of all parties 
ventured to entertain, that the principles of the new WELLING- 
TON Cabinet would be moderate. 

Lord Roprgn has been made Lord High Steward. This ap- 
pointment is giving a triumph to the Irish Orange faction, which 
even Mr. Spencer Percevat would have shrunk from. It 
amounts to little short of proof that the Duke is resolved to govern 
Ireland at least by martial-law. A Government conducted on 
Orange principles must be maintained by the bayonet. Fine 
prospects for a reduction of the Army Estimates under the WeEL- 
tineton Administration! Rightly was it denominated the 
Horse-Guards Cabinet. 

The Earl of Lincotn, the son, and Mr. W. E. Guapstonsg, 
the nominee of the Duke of Newcasriz, are Lords of the 
Treasury. The Duke is noted for his dogged, bull-headed op- 
position to Reform in every possible shape. His vindictive at- 
tempts to ruin the voters who refused obedience to his mandates, 
under the name of “ doing what he liked with his own,” have 
rendered him preeminent among the oppressive Boroughmongers. 
His Grace is especially odious, on these grounds, to the Reformers 
of England, and therefore a very proper person to be petted by 
the new Ministry. 

Lord Stormont is another Treasury Lord. This young noble- 
man, the hopeful heir of the Ultra Earl of Mansr1z Lp, has lately 
distinguished himself by a foul-mouthed speech at Norwich. His 
High Tory politics are most virulent: his hatred to Reform is 
quite rabid. He declared at the Norwich dinner, that he not only 
hated the thing, but could not bear the word even: “he always 
had a violent dislike to the word Reform—he had strong feelings 
against the name.” What more could be required to fit him for 
a place in the new Ministry ? 

The subjoined list gives the names of the Cabinet Ministers, 
and their subordinates as far as they have been appointed. It will 
be seen that the regiment is very nearly filled up. 

Sir Rozert Perr First Lord of the Treasury and Chan- 
celior of the Exchequer. 

Duke of WELLINGTON .........0000 Foreign Secretary. 

Earl of AserpEEN Coionial Secretary. 

Lord Lynpuurst Lord Chancellor. 

Mr. Henry Goutsurn Home Secretary. 

Mr. J. C. HERRIES .......cccceceeeee Secretary at War. 

Sir Epwarp KwarcusuLti Paymaster of the Forces. 

Lord De Grey First Lord of the Admiralty. 

Sir H. Harpince Irish Secretary. 

Lord MaryzorouGH Post-Master- General. 

Lord Rosstyn President of the Council. 

Lord WHARNCLIFFE.........0s00e00s Lord Privy Seal. 

Mr. ALEXANDER Barina President of the Board of Trade. 

Lord ELLENzoRovuGH President of the Board of Control. 

Sir Georcre Murray Master-General of the Ordnance. 

Mr. Cuarres W. W. Wynne ...Chancellor of the Dutchy of Lancaster. 
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Mr. George Rozerr Dawson...Secretary to the Admiralty. 
Sir Georcr Cocxsurn Lord of the Admiralty. 
Mr. Maurice FirzcEratp Ditto. 
Sir Joun Porr Beresrorp 
Sir Cuarres Row ey........ ssesees Ditto. 
Lord Asutey....... vsti. Ditto. 
Mr. YATES PEEL........sc0000000006sL0rd of the Treasury. 
Lord LIncoun ....cscsesccsseceansesee Ditton 
Lord Srormonz . ++-Ditto 





Latest Epition, 





Mr. CHARLES ROSS .....cesseeeeeeees Lord of the Treasury. 
Mr. W. E. Guapstone 
Sir GrorGr CLERK .......0.000 e+e Secretary of the)Treasury. 
Sir T. FareMaNtTLe Ditto. 
Viscount LowrHEer Treasurer of the Navy. 
Lord GranviLtLe Somerser ae Commissioner of Woods and 
orests. 
Mr. W. PRAED.......s00008 scdtesense Soorsinty of the India Board. 
One of the India Board. 
....Surveyor-General of the Ordnance. 

.Clerk of the Ordnance. 

.... Storekeeper of the Ordnance. 
Colonel PercEevar Treasurer of the Ordnance. | 
Mr. Stuart Wortley Under-Secretary of the Colonies. 
Lord MAHON ......sessosscsseecesceees Under Foreign Secretary. 
Earl of Happ1necTon Lord Lieutenant of Ireland. 
Sir EDWARD SUGDEN ...sesseeseeees Lord Chancellor of Ireland. 
Sir JAMES SCARLETT .........000000 Lord Chief Baron of the Exchequer. 
Sir Frepericx Pottock Attorney-General. 
Sir W. Fouterr Solicitor-General. 
Sir W. Rae ...Lord Advocate of Scotland. 
Sergeant PENNEFATHER .... .. Attorney-General for Ireland. 
Mr. DrevonsHER JAcKsON.........Solicitor-General for Ireland. 
Earl of Jersey Lord Chamberlain. 
Earl of RopEN Lord Steward. 
Duke of DORSET .......eseeeereeres Master of the Horse. 
Lord FORESTER......ceeceesees seeeeeeeMaster of the Buck Hounds. 
Earl Howe....... oa .ssssQueen’s Lord Chamberlain. 
Earl of DENBIGH .......s-+0ee0+eeeeeQueen'’s Master of the Horse. 

“The Duke” may well be called “a bold man.” He is despe- 
rate and foolhardy in his ignorance and contempt of public opi- 
nion. Lord CasTLEREAGH would have shuddered at the risk of 
forming such a Cabinet as the Duke has formed. Yet Lord Cas- 
TLEREAGH was no coward. He was constitutionally intrepid, and 
habitually unprincipled. He was quite ready to go as far as was 
safe in oppressing and insulting public opinion; but we repeat, 
that, had he lived to the present day, he would not have hazarded 
the most valuable privileges of the Crown and the Oligarchy in 
the struggle which the Duke of Wetiineron is doing his best 
to provoke. He would at least have been secure of a majority in 
the House of Commons, of unlimited supplies, and unqualified 
indemnity. The Duke cares for none of these things. He takes 
up a position, as at Waterloo, without room for retreat; and cuts 
his Cabinet off from all sympathies,—unless it be those of Holy 
Alliance Princes and the Army. 

Sir Ronert Peet, we are informed, has written to more than 
one of his aristocratical adherents, to this effect—that he never 
was alarmed at the state of public affairs till now; and that if 
this Ministry does not stand, the King has nothing for it but to 
throw himself into the arms of Lord Durnam. Let this be noted, 
and remembered when the stake shall have been lost; and let Sir 
Rosert Pee: say, whose fault it is that there is no middle place 
to stop at?) Who turned out the Metspourne Ministry? Who 
drove the King to choose between Orange Tories and the Move 
ment party?—for the impression which Sir Rospert means to 
convey is, that Lord Durwam is the advocate of extreme and 
dangerous measures. We know that Lord Duruaw’s principles 
of action are the reverse of dangerous; but the argument is good 
against Sir Ropert Peet and his party, who first created the 
dilemma, and now strive by working on the fears and prejudices 
of the timid and ignorant, to profit by it. The doctrine of the 
Tories, however, now is, that the choice of the King is limited to 
a Duruam or a PeeL-WeELLincton Administration. “ You 
have no alternative but me or Duruam,” says the nominal 
Premier. If the Duke should be overthrown, DurHAm must be 
called in. It is said to be a matter of necessity, to which even 
Monarchs and Tories must yield. 

The issue of the present contest, we believe, will decide whether 
good or bad principles of government shall prevail in this country, 
forsome years to come. It is about to be determined whether 
Lord Durwaw’s principle of making the Representation of the 
People in Parliament real, and of reforming abuses hurtful to 
their worldly comfort and galling to the spirit, is to be adopted ; 
or whether the Duke of Wexuiineron’s principle of preserving 
profitable abuses as long as possible, and allowing the People the 
least possible share of liberty, is to be the ruling one in England. 
We have not the slightest fear or doubt as to the ultimate suc- 
cess of the rational and virtuous principle. But circumstances 
may arise to keep it in temporary abeyance. 

Looking at the composition of the present MJ 
the state of things in Ireland, it is difficul re 
that a civil war in that country can on 
self-command on the part of those w 
masses, The danger to the popular cadséi 
bellion in that country would necessaril¥@t 
gress of the good cause throughout the 
be the precursor of a Tory triumph and 


Lord Epwarp Somerset .. 
Sir Epwarp OweEn...... 
Mr. F. R. BonnAM 
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as we do, and that they will direct the @nergy of their 


countrymen into the lawfil way 
hhave great hopes that such will be fe case. The aetounts 
received from Ireland 
anduce us to believe that the right course will be pursued; that 
violent councils will not be followed, but that the Catholics will 
avenge the slaughter of their countrymen by increased energy at 
the elections. They may be sure that is the way to strike down 
their oppressors. 








The news from the Continent this week is very scanty. The 
French Chamber of Deputies on Saturday testified their spite 
against the President Dupin, once so popular among them, by 
refusing to grant a certain sum in addition to his regular salary of 
70,000 francs. The Correspondent of the Chronicle gives a state- 
ment of the case. 

** The salary of the President is not yearly, but sessional. For the years 1830, 
183], and 1832, it was 5,000 francs monthly during the session. In 1833, it 
was increased to 10,000 franes, or 4001. monthly ; the sum being granted for the 
expenses of entertaining the Deputies and opening the Presidential salons to them 
at stated times. There being about seven months session in the year, the al- 
Jowance was 70,000 francs. But this year the session opened in August, and 
the Chamber was then prorogued till December. Strictly speaking, the in- 
terval was sessional, So M. Dupin evidently thought; for, having passed the 
month of September in the country, he devoted 10,000 francs, the amount of his 
monthly salary, to charitable purposes. In October and November, however, he 
was in Paris, inhabiting the hotel of Presidency, holding reception and giving 
entertainments. The Treasury of the Chambers proposed on Saturday to vote 
the difference between 70,000 franes and 96,000 francs ; in other words, to pay 
M. Dupin his salary from August to December. The Chamber refused, and 
has marked thereby how much the President has lost ef its confidence. Yet 

- no one could have acted more disinterestedly than M. Dupin. But he hus con- 
trived of late not only to irritate Ministers; but to alienate a great many of his 
own party.” 





The letter of Sir Roserr Peer to the electors of Tamworth 
was received in Paris on Saturday. The passage in it which 
refers to the faithful execution by the new Ministry of the treaties 
entered into by their predecessors, of course attracted much atten- 
tion; and TALLeyranp has the credit of having suggested what 
in Paris is deemed a coup détat,—namely, the official publication 
next day, in the Moniteur, of the Quadruple Treaty between 
England, France, Spain and Portugal, for the suppresion of 
Carlism and Miguelism. It is thought that the fulfilment of the 
terms of this treaty will not be an agreeable duty for the Wet- 
ZINGTON-ABERDEEN Ministry; and indeed, notwithstanding Sir 
Roserr’s comprehensive promise, the Liberals in the Peninsula 
mtist be great simpletons if they expect any thing better than 
paltry attempts to pervert the true intent and avoid the faithful 
execution of this compact, from the Miguelite Cabinet now in- 
stalled at St. James's. 





The amount of the fine imposed upon the National by the 
Chamber of Peers has been nearly raised by voluntary subserip- 
tion in Paris; and the parties concerned in that journal are likely 
to reap some benefit from the prosecution. / 





The Spanish Queen's troops have gained two victories of some 
importance over the Carlists in Navarre; one ata place called 
Caraseal, the other at Rivera. The accounts of these batiles, 
strange to say, are not contradicted. 

A considerable number of the Deputies at Madrid have united 
to procure a recognition of the independence of the South Ameri- 
ean States; and MARTINEZ pe LA Rosa has announced “ that 
negociations have already been commenced with a view to that 
object.” The civil list has been voted, without any material 
reduction. 





The accounts from the Netherlands confirm those previously 
received, that the Dutch King is carefully augmenting his forces 
and preparing for war. It is also said that attempts have beea 
anade to bribe some Belgian officers. 


The elections in the United States have terminated in favour of 
the President ; whose party will receive an increase in the House 
of Representatives of from 16 to 20 votes, ‘The Jackson party in 
the State of New York returned 32 members out of 40; leaving 
only eight for the ‘“ Scrip Nobility,” as the supporters of the 
Bank are termed. It is supposed that General Jackson will 
recommend the sale of the stock, nominally worth seven millions 
of dollars, held by the Government in the Bank. 








Che Court. 
Tur King and Queen left town for Brighton on Monday forenoon ; 
the King having previously given an audience to the Duke of Dorset. 
Their Majesties arrived at the Pavilion about five in the evening. 
Prince George of Cambridge, and his tutor; Mr. Wood, arrived about 
the same time. 

On Enedar, the King, accompanied by Lady Sydney, took his 
favourite drive to Shoreham. In the evening, there was a small din- 


<_) py Md) Lord Western, Colonel and Lady Isabella Wemyss, 
Six_Ja en tea General Phipps were invited. 

seftvice Was performed on Thursday, in one of the private 
rodths of the Palace: Bishop ot Worcester preached the sermon. 
Fim the evening. Among the guests, were 


sllis, Eatl and Countess Mayo, Sir Adolphus 


seekiv@ redresw. Wet 


sinee the  widssacre’ of Rathcormac, 


The Metropate. 
The City Totes dame to theedetermimntiony at the close of last week, 
of conveting a public meeting for the purpose of getting up a Wel- 
Hington“@ddress to the King Accordiwgly, the’ following advertise- 
ment appeared in the Tory papers of Saturday— 
_“ A meeting of the merchants, bankers, shipowners, and others connected with the 
city of London, desirous of expressing their assurance of loyalty and attachment to the 
Sovereigu, on the oceasion of the late exercise of the Royal prerogative, will be held on 
pacetey at the City of London Tavern, at twelve o’elosk; William Ward, Esq. in the 
chair.” 
From the wording of this advertisement, it would seem that the 
meeting was intended to be a public one—at least all who were ready 
to express their “loyalty and attachment to the Sovereign” were 
invited to attend. Many of the Reformers accordingly prepared to be 
on the spot; but in the first place, on Monday, a deputation had an 
interview with Mr. Ward, the Chairman, to ascertain whether the 
meeting was to be a public one—whether it was to be considered as 
expressing the feeling of the citizens at large, or merely of such Tories 
as signed the proposed address. To this question no decisive answer 
could be obtained; but on ‘Tuesday morning the following notice, with 
the proposed address, was put forth. 
“ Tf there be any persous who do not concur in the sentiments therein expr 
will be pleased to uuderstand that the invitation to attend this meeting is uo 
tothem. Leaving to all such parties the choice of their own mode of expr: 
sentiments, this meeting will confine itself to the support of the folowing address :— 
« To the King’s Most Excellent Majesty, 


esse 


1, they 










“ We, the undersigned merchants, bankers, shipowners, traders, and others connected 
with the city of Lonton, request permission at the present juncture to : ich your 
Majesty for the purpose of renewing the expression of our dutiful and loy: tachment 
to your Majesty's person and crown 

“ Deeply sensible of the practical blessings we have hitherto enjoyed unde r wisely- 
mixed Constitution of King, Lords, and Commous, and feeling tl r¢ nd legi- 
titmate exercise of the Royal Prerogative forms an integral part of that Consticution (as 


essential to the maintenance of our ows liberties as to the power and diguity of the 
Throne), we beg humbly to assure your Majesty of our determination steadtastly to 
uphold the same by every means in our power, 

“ Feeling, in common with all classes of your Majesty’s subjects, the d-«p import. 
ance of applying to all real abuses, wherever they may be found, a wholesome and 
timely correction, and of effecting in our excellent iwstitutions whatever improvement 
careful examination and experience may show them to be susceptible of, we desire 
further dutifully to express our entire eonfidence that these useful purposes will ever 
occupy your Majesty’s paternal care. Nor can we permit ourselves to believe that the 
importance of these objects will be less apparent to these to whom the powers of Go- 
vernment have been recently entrusted, 

“Phat your Majesty may long continuéto reign over & dutiful and loys] people, and 
that your subjects may always show themselves thank‘ul to a gracions Providence for 
the public blessings they enjoy in this land of rational liberty, is the humble prayer of 

“ Your Majesty’s dutiful subjects.” 

The Reformers still suspected a trick ; and about eleven o'clock on 
Tuesday, Messrs. Grote, Crawford, Norman, Isaac Solly, Clay, 
Fearon, and others, had a second interview at the City of London 
Tavern, with Mr. Ward and some members of the Fory Committee of 
preparation. Mr. Ward then stated, that the attendance of alk but 
those who were favourable to the address was precluded ; and it was 
agreed, after sonie diseussion, that Mr. Ward should state publicly at 
the meeting, that it was not a meeting for discussion, but merely one 
for agreeing to the address. Mr. Grote and his friends were then to 
retire. 

In the mean while, the hall and staircase of the City of London 
Tavern were completely crowded by well-dressed persons; for the 
Police kept off all who were in the garb of mechanics. The doors 
were expected to be open at twelve o’clock, but they were kept shut 
till one. It then appeared, aecording to the Chronicle report, that the 
space before the platform was occupied by about two hundred Tory 
partisans, who had been admitted by a back stairease. The rest of the 
room was immediately filled by a rushing multitude of persons of both 
p rties. On the right of the chair stood Messrs. Sully, Grote, and 
their friends; on the other side the Tories were marshalled. Mr, 
Ward took the chair amidst prodigious uproar. He attempted to speak, 
but not a word could be heard. Mr. Grote jumped on the tale and 
endeavoured to procure silence; and the other gentlemen made the 
sume attempt; but all in vain. Both parties in the bedy of the room 
continued bawling at the top of their lungs with disgraceful perseverance, 
A chair was put on the table, for Mr. Grote to occupy; but of course 
that gentleman would not take it. After waiting some time «midst the 
most discordant yelling, Mr. Ward declared the meeting adjourned ; 
and retired with a small party to a private room, where the address was 
“passed,” and thanks voted to the Chairman, The Reformers 
adjourned to the London Tavern, leaving a number of their party in 
possession of the room where the meeting was to have been held, as a 
corps of observation, in case the Tories should return. 

Mr. Clay took the chair at the London Tavern; the great room of 
which was immediately filled. Mr. G. W. Norman, the Bank Di- 
rector, Mr. Prescott, the banker, Mr. B. Wood, brother of the Alder- 
man, and Mr. Weymouth, proposed and seconded two resolutions. The 
first stated the reason of their having assembled,—namely, that the 
Chairman of the meeting just dissolved had declared that it was not 
one for discussion, and therefore that the Reformers had adjourned to- 
another place. The second resolution was as follows— 

« That this meeting does not yield in loyalty to any class or assembly of his Majesty’s 
subjects; and they are desirous at all times fully to recognize and uphold the Royal 
prerogative in the choice of Ministers ; but while avowing these sentiments, they cannot 
refrain from expressing their décp regrét at its recent exercise in the dismissal of the 
late Administration, and in the appointment of Ministers, who, whatever may b+ their 
present dcclarations, are not, from their past conduct, entitled to the confitence of the 
country.” 

Thanks were voted to Messrs. Grote, Crawford, and Wood. The 
two former gentlemen returned thanks in energeti¢ speeches. I ideed, 
all the oratory at this meeting was of a very spirited descriptio:, aud 
indicative of any thing but indifference. 

While these proceedings were going on within doors, the Polive were 
exceedingly busy in provoking thé highly excited multitude witout, by 
seizing the placards which were carried before the Tavern, inv ting the 
Reformers to be at their posts at the meeting. There was nothing im- 
proper in the placards themselves, or in the conduct of the men who 
carried them; yet the Police, acting, it was said, under the orders of 
the City Marshalman, and he under the Lord Mayor, treated rhe latter 
like criminals, and sent some to the Stationhouse. The seod sense 


and orderly disposition of the people prevented a riot, which ore might 
suppose it was the intent of the. official peace-preservers fo create. 





hioness 
Daltymple, Captain Poulett, and Miss D'Este. 





In the evening, there was a grarid-dinner party at the Mar siorbeuse, 
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attended by the Duke of Wellington, Sir Robert Peel, Lord Lynd- 
hurst, the principal other members of the Cabinet, and about two hun- 
dred Tories from the City and West End. The customary loyal 
toasts were given. ‘Then came the healths of the Archbi-hop of Can- 
terbury and Lord Lyndhurst ; which elicited replies more than usually 
frigid from both these distinguished persons. The Lord Mayor pro- 
posed the health of “ Sir Robert Peel and his Majesty's Ministers.” 
This, the great toast of the evening, was rapturously received ; and Sir 
Robert Peel returned thanks at great length. As the orator has taken 
the trouble to send a revised edition of his speech to the newspapers, 
we shall, instead of quoting from the common reports, give our readers 
the benefit of the authorized yersion entire, “ Cheers” and “ Hear, 
hears ” included. 


« Although the Lord Mayor has mentioned my name in particular, in comjunction 
with the rest of his Majesty’s Ministers, I am relieved from that embsrrassment which, 
on occasions such as this, generally accompanies the mention of au. individual name, 
for | am convinced I should greatly mistake the object, and underrate the importanee 
of this meeting, if I thought it was intended meiely for the purpose of marking respect 
and consideration for any person, however high his public station. I cannot, therefore, 
allege as an excuse for the imperfect expression of my acknowledgments to this great 
assembly, that I am overwhelmed by the force of personal feelings. J believe your ob- 
ject to be, iu a crisis of great importance, to convey to the King an assurance that his 
Majesty having exercised a high prerogative of the Crown, according to the forms and 
the spirit of the Constitution, will receive constitutional support from a great body of 
the King’s subjects, remarkable for their intelligence, remarkable for their respecta 
bility and wealth, remarkable for the deep interest which they take in the welfare of 
the country. Your object also is, I trust and believe, to animate aud encourage in the 
performance of an arduous duty, those Ministers who have been the object of the 
King’s choice, and have not shrunk from the responsibility of office. We are neither 
assembled for the purpose of compliment, nor for the purpose of celebrating a party 
triumph. (“ Hear, hear!*) I believe that your feelings, if | have correctly interpreted 
them, are in strict consonance with the feeliags entertaiued by a great proportion of the 
intelligence of this country. (Cheers.) .It is impossible to deny that, since the impor- 
taat events which have taken place within the last sis weeks, there has been a state of 
ealm and tranquillity in the country,—a calm and tranquillity which, after the political 
excitement that had prevailed, could uot well have been auticipated. I do not mistake 
the character of that state of calm and tranquillity. Ido not coustrue it into an indif- 
ference to public affairs, nor into a laz iescence in any Government that the King 
may be pleased to form, nor any measures that Govertiment may propose. On the eon- 
trary, I feel convineed that this calin and tranquillity is perfeetly consistent with the 
utmost vivilance, aud, if ue y, the most determined resolution. (( Hear, hear!” ) 
The present condition of the public mind is ne more inconsistent with active motion, 
than the serenity of the ocean is inconsistent with occasional displays of resistless and 
overwhelming force. (Cheers.) Ubelieve that if the public tveling of this country found 
expression in words, it would spewkin: these or similar terms— We are tired of agita- 
tion -(Great cheering )—we are tired of that state of continued excitement, the effect of 
which in private life is to withdraw men from their proper business, and in public life is 
to consume the energies of public men in other than their proper duties, We hate the 
pressure from without—( Loud and wrotracted cheering, which drowned the conclusion @ 
the sentence)—We are content (coutinued the right honourable baronet) that the 
public will should be expressed through authorized and edustitution«l organs. At the 
same time, we require government to be administered for the sole purpose of promoting 
the true interests of this country. (Cheers.) We require that there shall be a full and 
patient consideration of every titing tliat can be: fairly suspected as partaking of the 
character of abuse ; and if, after sach patieut consideration, the abuse he proved, we 
require that it shall be corrected—first, from haired of the abuse, and, secondly, from 
love and respect for those ancient institutions which abuse has the tendency to dis- 
figure and impair.’ (Continued chtceriny.) 1 believe that to be not an ineorrect repre- 
sentation of the public feeling; anid Dalsu believe that no Govertiment can maintain itself 
in the public estimation, whichis pot prepared: deliberately to act on such priucipies. 
(* Hear, hear !*) [am convinced, notwitistanding the manner in which the exercise of 
the prerogative of the Crown lias been received, aud although it is the duty of public 
men to cooperate with the Suvereiya, wlien they have it in their power to enter iuto his 
service without sacrifice of principle, yet that no Government can stand unless it be 
supported by public opinicu, and unless its members possess the public confidence. 
(“ Hear, hear!) Ido not agree with the views-of some persons, who are disposed to 
overlook the men who constitute a Goverument, and yegard merely the measures they 
propose. I do not believe that any Government can be stable or permanent which does 
not possess public confidence. I do not believe that a cold approbation of measures, 
after previous scrutiny, will avail for the support of a Government, without reference to 
the heads which conceived and! the hands whieh ate to execute those measures. In 
every department of private life, it is upon the confidence we feel in certain individuals 
that we proceed; it is not this purtictilar act or that, though we may approve its grotunds 
and principles, that inspires our confidence in men, but it is our general reliance On their 
kuewn integrity and houour that indnecs us'to irust them. In tie public service the 
same principle prevails. In the profession of the law, you do uot rely upon such emi- 
nent individuals as Lerd Lyudhurst or Sir Tames Scarlett merely in reference to some 
particular act of theirs which you know to be right, bat beeanseyou feel convinecd by 
their distinguished eminence and ullimpeachuble characters, that their decisions will be 
dictated by sound judgment, aud governed by a-siucere determination to do that which 
they conscientiously believe aud know to be right. The same is the case with respect 
to acts of military enterprise. Task you what brought this country to that pinnacle of 
military glory iu which it stood during fhe last war—what preserved us from the pro- 
verbial vicissitudes of fortune? It wesinot the numbers of our army—it was not the 
lines established here, or the fortificatious erected there—it was not mere military skill 
and conduct that made vi yt in consequence of battle ; but it was, in con- 
junction with the native vidour of Pritixh troops, the confidence reposed in one magic 

aud immortal name. (Entinusivst cheering.) It was that feeling. influencing the 
lowest soldicr, which inspired into his heart a new energy, and. nerved his arm witha 
hew vigour. (Cheers.) Aud whew the Government of this eonntry was suddenly 
changed, what was it tiat mane the whole coununity aeqitsce with silent approbation 
in the decision of one man, to obey the appeal of his Susereign, and to-fill fora time, 
with his single person, the great chasm in the public service of the State? It was not 
a simple reference to this or that particalar act which he might perform, but it was an 
irresistitle and spontaneous co: ace in his undaunted resolution, aud in that pure 
and disinterested singleness of purpose —(Cheers)—which led the sameman who had 
shown himself ready in a crisis of extiaordinary diflieulty to assume power at the com. 
mand of his Sovereign, which led him, acting solely upon his own suggestion and advice, 
to relinquish it. (Cheers.) Without confidence iu public men—without confidence in 
their good intentions—witho it confidence in their determination to fulfil any promises 
they may make—and without full reliance upon their wish to consult the real and per- 
manent interests.of the country, no Goverument can proeeed-with success. Appeals to in- 
dividual acts—-cold, formal acquiescence in mere details—are not enough. I may under- 
take to say, on the part of lis Majesty’s Ministers, that it will be our object “to con- 
firm the confidence of the People, not by rash aud precipitate pledges for the removal 
of every thing that may appeur at the first superiivial and impertect view to be an 
evil,—not by undertaking 10 make every concession hastily demanded by popular 
feeling, nor by rashly promising relief from the pressnre of taxation,—but by patient 
and dispassionate examinittion ito practical grievances, and the proposal of remedies 
Maturely considered, aud designed jess asa gratification of a popalar wish than as the 
safe and permanent redress of a realevil. Lam charged with having ofivred no parti 
cular pledges as to specific measures. My answer is, a mouth has not yet elapsed 
Since | left Rome. 1 have within that period travelled from the South of Europe, and 
reconstructed the King’s Government. But could any thing be more absurd than to 
Pledge the Government to details and putticulars which there has as yet been no time 
to consider, and in referenee to which, if pledges were now offered, we might fiud our- 
Selves unabie to redeem? (“JTear, hear!”') L think it would be neither politic nor 
Just fo pursue that course. I think the public opisioh to be gained by it scarcely 
worth having. I have already intimated, ina public address to my late constituents, 
the tone and spirit of our Goverumeut ; aud 1 now repeat, that the Ministry of which I 
#M oue will maiatain no abuse, wander the mistaken notion that it can be for the interest 
of Government to support it; we will not résist the application of a remedy to any 
&Mevance, under the wistakeu impression that it is not for the interest of Goverament 
10 congiliate the pablie feeling by acting fur the publie good by redress of grievances 
and correction of abuses xs far as possitle, (“ Hear, Avar!?’) But I will not, by 
pledyin myself to relieve pariicular burdens, or hastily to adopt particular remedies, 
debar the Governmeut irom affording that fair consideration which is due to the 
‘xis of ali jniterests, or put out of otr power a deliberate application of the most 
ficacions remedies. (“ Hear, hear !"’) lL repeat, poseessed as te Ministry are of the 
Putire confidence of the Crown, our main object will be to cenciliate the goodwill and 
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secure the confidence of all that portion of the community tliat is mest cupuble of 
exercising an enlightened judgment on pablic aTairs—C* Hear, hear!) -cousinced as 
we are, that they do require the correction of abuses, but wish it to proceed consistently 
with a respectful maintenance of the integrity and independence of those institutions 
of the country, which form in the aggregate the ancient established Constitution: in 
Charch and State. (“ Hear, hear!) But sure I am, that they do not wish onr institw 
tions to be corrected at the expense of collision with or adestraction of the indepen- 
dence of any of the established orders of the State. (* Hear, hear!”) Ifwe, in com 
currence with those whose goodwill and acquiescence it is desirable to obtain, and eer 
sistently with the maintenance of the independent action of Lords aud Commens, 
cau apply a remedy to existing abuses, such a course will much more tend _to the 
efficacy and permanency, and satisfictory working of practical reforms. than if they 
were carried through menace and clamour, against the will of those who have a right to 
be consulted, and whose cordial cooperation is essentialto a happy result. (* Hear 
hear!) 1 conclude by again declaring, that, in the execution of our public trast, our 
object will be to conciliate and confitm public confidence, both as the highest reward 
of public men, and as the most efficacious instrument of good government. To obtain 
that corifidence will be our earnest hope; second only to that which even on an occa 
sion like this it cannot be unbecc in the Minister of this country to express—that 
it may please Almighty God to direct and prosper our cousultations to the a Ivanee- 
ment of true religion, and the safety, honour, and welfare of this great country. (Jam 
thusiastic and protracted cheering marked the concluston of the Right Honourable Baronet's 
address.” 

The Duke of Wellington, in returning thanks, alluded complacently 
to the period of his Dictatorship— 

“T must say, that in the whole course of my life I never can show myself sufficiently 
gratefnl for those marks of confidence wl ial 
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*h L received from the banking, commercial 
mercantile, and other branches of this great city, during that period. It was my daty 
to undertake the public service under circumstances which my right honourable friend 
has so eloquently de ved; and Tecan only say, that I hope and trust the country 
received no injury on that ece sion. Lrepeat, I hope and trust that the interests af 
the country received no injury during the period they were committed to my charges 
and if I venture to entertain that hope and trust, it is because I enjoyed at that time the 
confidence of the great interests of the City.” (Hear.) y } 

Sir Robert Peel, in proposing the Lord Mayor's health, referred 
with approbation to his firmness in acting on his own judgment when 
he knew he was in the right—(alluding to his breach of promise to cali 
Common Halls when required. ) : 

Lord Winchester delivered a conceited speech in reply— 

He hoped that he should always decide by his own mind, so as to give satisfaction t© 
the high and intelligent portion of the community of the city of London; at the same 
time, while he said that, he begged to say that he did not look down upun other parties 
with contempt. He looked towards them with regard, and he would do his utmost to 
direct them to the useful purposes of good government, and to such courses as alone be~ 
came right citizens of London. He was that day filling thatchair, no politician, He 
had invited persons of all political opinions to the dinner there that day. His en- 
deavours should never be directed to spread differences amongst his fellow-citizens: on 
the conirary, his endeavours tvoutd Te tu enliyhten ali parties, and to produce that good 
effect to which all good governments were entitled —the confidence of the people, whea 
the energies of its members were directed to discharge those important duties which 
their Sovereign had intrusted to them. Te repeated that he was nu politician in the office 
which he at present filled. We respected all men in that great city, whether high or low,86 
long as they conformed to the laws; and conducted themselves in the way that they 
should do,— namely, so long as they did all they could to promote the public good, and 
not to destroy, not to agitate. CMingled applause and disapprobation.) 

The healths of Chief Baron Scarlett, and Sir Charles Manners 
Sutton having been given, both returned thanks in brief speeches. Mr. 
Ward's health was then proposed by the Lord Mayor; who said— 

He could not select a better Representative for the commercial iuterests.of the city 
of Loudon thau Mr. William Ward. He had long known Mr, Ward. Mr Ward was 
actuated in taking the chair at the public meeting that day, not by political motives, 
but by an anxiety to promote the prosperity of the city of London, and to give an op- 
portunity to that great city to express its opinion at the foot of the Throne in regard.to 
the appoiutment of his Majesty's present Ministers. ; 

Mr. Ward’s speech in reply showed symptoms of soreness at his 
defeat in the morning— 

It was his real belief, that it would be totally hopeless for the Government, or any 
body of men, to promote the commercial prosperity of the country unless it could be 
made to expect that degree of repose and tranquillity without whicli capital would'be 
quite unabie to achieve its enterprises, to accomplish its ends, or attain its aims; and 
if he had now felt it his duty to take a part in public politics, it was because those 
interests to which he was so much attached were injured by such a state of thittgs, and 
because no exertion of should be wanting to stem, if he could, that torrent of 
external violence and ion by which, in the neighbourhood ofthat spot, they had 
been disgusted durin; ust four years. © *® © © © He and others felt it. the 
more necessary to come forward with an expression of their feelings. seeing 
that, ina neighbouring district, it had been permitted to am individual publicly. to 
assail the Royal Family ; that the awful vi ion with which it had. pleased Providence 
to afflict a former Sovere of this country was publicly dragged forward on that oc- 
casion, and the name of a citizen of London disgraced, by their support being asked 
for him on such grounds; and further, that the successor of that Sovereign was de- 
scribed as a sensual voluptuary by the very advocate of his discarded wife. Ufon any 
occasion he had a right to come furwaid as a citizen of London to express his feelings, 
surely it was when such things as these occurred ; and he would only say, thet on any 
occasion when circumstances like those occurred, or when the Royal Family should be 
assailed in any place in the neighbourhood of London, he would be ready to join with 
othersin showing to his Majesty that he had other subjects who eniertained far dif- 
ferent sentiments, 






































A correspondent of the Morning Chronicle gives the following ac- 
count of the proceedings of the Police. 

“While the proceedings were going on in the City of London Tavern, a 
poor man was ordered by a gentleman to parade in the front of the tavern with 
aboard, on which was written ‘ Reformers, do not leave.’ The man in a few 
minutes was roughly handled by a Policeman, who dragged his board from him, 
and took him into his custody. I have his number. I wrote it down in the 
crown of my hat. The people shouted ‘ Stop, thief!’ Now came a parcel of 
poor men with large printed placards on boards, headed ‘ Tory arransements,’ 
and intimating that the Reformers were not allowed free discussion, and that 
they would meet, er were then meeting, in the London Tavern. This was a 
signal fur the Mansionhouse brigade to commence action; the boards were 
wrested from the men with the most cruel violence. The horrid imprecations 
of some of the brigade against those men who maintaised a hold of their boards, 
together with the yells of the crowd, and some persons shouting, ‘ Murder ! 
stop thief ! beggars description: suffice it to say, that most fearful blows 
were struck by the Police with the boards at individuals, whoever they were, 
who bh ippened to be in the way. One man I saw struck ow the lead a most 
murderous blow, and another on the back, This man I assisted to the step of 
a door: poor fellow ' he seemed in great agony. There was no distuvbanve till 
the Police interfered and took the boards—no noise befove they began. The 
people were quiet, the boards made no noise, and the men that carried them. 
paced aleng as orderly as mourners at a funeral. Ove Policeman was particu- 
Jarly usefu! in knocking down. T have his number, also that of several others, 
who deserve great credit from the Duke.” 














The City elections commenced on Monday, St. Thomas’s Day 
having fallen on the Sunday. Most of the Waris jreturned their old 


members to the Common Council. In the followitig there wete some~ 


changes, but no contests. 
Tower Ward—Mr. Rushton resigned, and Mr. Mairland was cleeted. 
Farringdon Within—Mr. Ashurst resigned, Mr, Williauis deceased, and 
Mr. Holt and Mr. Falkner were elected. 
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Castle Baynard—Mr. Slade having served forty-seven years, resigned, and 
Mr. Verinder was elected 


a ee Ward—Mr. Stevens resigned, and Mr. Under-Sheriff Hardwick was 
lected. 


Bassishaw—Mr. Baker resigned, and Mr. Ebenezer Davis was elected. 
There were contests in Portsoken, Billingsgate, Queenhithe, Cripple- 
gate Without, and Aldersgate ; which terminated on Wednesday in the 

ollowing elections. 

Portsoken—Tyers, Howard, Negus, Saul, Parker. 


Billingsgate— Bares, Duke, Old, Curling, Megarey, Redpath, Blenham, 
Child, Hossack, Francis. 


Queenhithe—Howell, Acocks, Hooper, Curtis, Goss, Sykes. 

Cripplegate Without—Haines, Robinson, Jones, Sweeting, Atkinson, Dixon, 
Baylis, Alderman. 

Aldersgate—Rolls, Mottram, Stacy, Matthews, Lorkin, Walton, Summers, 
Godson, Allcock, Parry. 

The Committee of the Stock Exchange, in accordance with the 
wishes of a majority of the Cortes Bondholders, agreed on Wednesday 
to admit the New Spanish Loan into the Stock Market. 

Since the accession of the Dear Duke and Sir Robert Peel to office, 
considerable activity has prevailed in the Tower, of which his High- 
ness the Dictator is constable; and it is reported (we believe on very 
good authority) that a great quantity of ammunition has been recently 
sent into the fortress. Strangers are forbidden to walk on the ramparts 
and bastions, and intruders are eyed with great suspicion. A new 
bridge is in the course of erection over the ditch between the Bloody 
Tower, and the drawbridge at the East end of the wharf communi- 
eating with the Gold Chain. This bridge will communicate imme- 
diately with the Ordnance warehouses, and is intended for the trans- 
portation of stores and goods over it from the river. The depot in 
Tooley Street, which has been hitherto maintained at an expense of 
15,000/. a year, is about to be given up, and the business transferred to 
the Tower. Perhaps it is not gentile known, that on the 9th of No- 
vember, 1830—the day on which the King intended to dine with the 
eitizens of London—several pieces of cannon, in addition to those on the 
bastions, were placed on various buildings in the fortress, so as to com- 
mand the principal streets inthe neighbourhood. All this was effected 
under the special directions of the Duke of Wellington, and his Grace 
has lately been very busy about the Tower.—Morning Chronicle. 

Mr. Effingham Wilson, in a letter to the Morning Chronicle, denies 
that he employed any one to post handbills on the residence of the 
Duke of Wellington and the Tory nobility, as mentioned in our ac- 
count of the examination of a bill sticker at the Marlborough Street 
Office last week. 


An action brought by Dicas, the famous attorney, against the pub- 
lisher of the Times, was tried in the Court of Exchequer on Tuesday. 
Dicas sued for damages, on the ground that his character had been li- 
belled in a letter from Mr. Elley, Secretary in the Bankrupts Office, 
which appeared some months ago in the Times, relative to the action 
brought by Dicas against Lord Brougham ; also, because the Times had 
accused him of not knowing how to spell correctly; and thirdly, he 
complained that he had been termed an insolvent debtor, in another 
letter published in the Times. Sir John Campbell ridiculed the plain- 
tiffin a very sarcastic speech for the defendant; which appears at full 
length in the Times of Wednesday, notwithstanding Dicas had sent a 
letter to that journal, threatening it with another action if it should 
presume to print the speech, The Jury immediately found a verdict 
for the defendant. 

The dispute relative to the Aldermanship of Portsoken Ward was 
again brought before the Court of King’s Bench, on Saturday. The 
question really tried was, whether Mr. Johnson had or had not a right 
to the office of Alderman. The Jury found that he had. It is said 
that the legal proceedings will not end here. 

At the Marylebone Office, on Tuesday, John Millman, “a sturdy 
beggar,” was sentenced to two months’ hard labour, for violently as- 
saulting Sir Frederic Roe, the Bow Street Magistrate, in Weymouth 
Street, because Sir Frederic refused to give himalms. The fellow 
denied the charge, though he was collared by Sir Frederic Roe, and held 
until he was secured by the Police. 

Two men were examined at the Hatton Garden Office on Wednes- 
day, and sent down into Staffordshire, on a charge of being engaged 
in a bloody attack made on the 12th instant on the gamekeepers of Mr. 
Edward Groves, of Shetsworth Park, in that county. The poachers 
were eighteen in number, and they had a regular battle with the keepers, 
who were terribly beaten. Ten others of the poaching party have been 
secured. 

At the Thames Police-office, on Tuesday, Palmer, the Policeman, 
charged with being the incendiary, was committed, to take his trial for 
the offence. 

On Monday, Captain Robert Duffin, the master of a Yorkshire ves- 
sel, the Triune, of Selby, was charged with the wilful murder of Robert 
Lazenby, the mate of the brig York Union, by throwing him overboard 
into the river. After a preliminary examination, Duffin was removed to 
Horsemonger Lane Gaol. 

In the course of Thursday morning, seven different cases of accident, 
two of them compound fractures of the limbs, and to which a fatal 
termination is apprehended, arising from intoxication, were brought 
into St. Bartholomew’s Hospital. 

Thomas Kent, a printer in Mr. Clay’s office, Doctors Commons, 
met with a shocking accident on Thursday. While in the act of putting 
on a set-off-sheet, his fingers got between the drum and cylinder, and 
notwithstanding his violent efforts to extricate them, his whole arm was 
instantly drawn up with tremendous violence, until the - um broke and 
allowed the arm to be withdrawn; it was, however, tuand to be most 
shockingly lacerated, the flesh being literally torn into strips away from 
the bones between the elbow and wrist-joints. The poor fellow was 
instantly carried by his shopmates to St. Bartholomew’s Hospital. His 
life is in great danger. 

Between ten and eleven o'clock on Sunday morning, the family of 
the Bishop of St. Asaph were thrown into a state of great alarm, by 
the discovery that the upper part of their extensive mansion, No. 23, 
Hill Street, Berkeley Square, was on fire. Information was imme- 
diately forwarded to Turner, the engineer of St. George, Hanover 





Square, who promptly attended with his engines; and the fire was sub. 
dued in about an hour. 

On Monday evening, between the hours of eight and ten, the house 
of Lady Canning in Grosvenor Square was robbed of a large quantity 
of jewellery, of the value of nearly 1,000/. 


THE SPY SYSTEM: RICHMOND versus MARSHALL AND MILES, 


The Court of Exchequer was occupied the whole of Saturday and 
Monday last with the trial of an action of libel, brought by Alexander 
Baillie Richmond, the individual for many years known in Scotland 
by the title of “‘ Richmond the Spy,” against Messrs. Simpkin and Mar. 
shall, the London publishers of Tait’s Edinburgh Magazine. The 
plaintiff maintained that his character had been seriously damaged by 
some articles in the Magazine, entitled “‘ The Spy System, or, 'tis 
Thirteen Years since.” The articles were in the form of a review of 
a work published at Glasgow upwards of two years ago, in fifteen num- 
bers, called “ Exposure of the Spy System—Exploits of Richmond,” 
well known to be written by Mr. Peter Mackenzie. The articles in 
Tait were full of passages alleged by Richmond to be libellous misre- 
presentations of his proceedings in Glasgow in 1816 and 1817, and of 
the nature of his connexion with Mr. Kirkman Finlay. These pas- 
sages were read by Richmond in the course of a very long address to 
the Jury (for he pleaded his own cause, with some occasional assist- 
ance from Mr. Steer, a barrister). In particular, it was said that 
Richmond had been connected with a combination of workmen in Glas- 
gow to raise wages; that he had left the country by the advice of 
Messrs. Jeffrey and Cockburn, his counsel, and been outlawed ; that 
he afterwards returned, pleaded guilty to the charge, and was sentenced 
to one month’s imprisonment; that he was introduced by a letter from 
Mr. Jeffrey to Mr. Kirkman Finlay, who was then “ choke full” of 
a great State secret, communicated to him by Lord Sidmouth, viz. 
that a plot existed against the Government; that a meeting between 
Richmond and Finlay took place in December 1816; and that Rich- 
mond was employed by Mr. Finlay to discover and give information re- 
specting the plot. It was then stated that Richmond was just the man 
for Finlay’s purpose; that he wasa “ social Burker ;” that, not find- 
ing a plot ready made, he set himself at work to get up one, and suc- 
ceeded ; and that no proof could be obtained by the Crown lawyers of 
the existence of any oath or bond of combination among the conspi- 
rators, prior to Richmond’s first interview with Finlay. The “ base 
treachery and utter infamy of Richmond,” in suffering himself to be 
hired as a spy, and inveigling the weavers*into a plot, and then allow- 
ing them to be brought to trial, when a conviction would have cost 
them their lives, was dwelt upon in strong language; though the pri- 
soners, Richmond’s intended victims, escaped, in consequence of the 
want of other proof of the conspiracy, and the confession of Camp- 
bell, one of their own number and the principal witness, upon whom 
the plot-people relied as ‘‘ King’s evidence,” that he had been hired to 
give evidence against them. Richmond was also designated as the 
* villain spy,” who had instigated the weavers to violent plans to over- 
turn the Government by false allegations of support, in money and 
arms, from gentlemen of high standing in the country. A letter from 
Mr. Tait, in reply to one addressed to him by Mr. Kirkman Finlay, 
in reference to the articles in the Magazine, was also complained of as 
libellous. In this letter was the following passage— 

“It was not we who drove Richmond to execration and contempt; but it was his 
own exasperation at the fact of his annuity having been stopped at the Home Office, and 
that, therefore, having extorted all he could from one party, he would now endeavour 
to extort money by making the public acquainted with all that with which he was 
acquainted. Why did not the patriotic spy come forward at the time when the Tory 
lawyers were doing all they could, to hang and transport the poor men, and endeavour 
to save them?” 

From what we have stated, the nature of the libel may be under- 
stood. It was spread over four Numbers of the Magazine; and long 
extracts, which we have no room for, were read by the plaintiff. Rich- 
mond endeavoured to show that his conduct had been cruelly misrepre- 
sented ; that he had used his influence among the weavers to discover 
the plot which Mr. Finlay believed in, in order to put a stop to it, and 
save the poor men. He ayverred, that it was a special engagement with 
him, that those of the men he might inform against, whom he should 
use as tools, or with whom he should come into personal contact, 
shouid be spared; and that they would not in fact have been tried, if 
Mr. Finlay and Mr. Reddie, the parties who employed him, had not 
broken faith, and caused the men to be arrested without his knowledge. 
He asserted that he had been covered with unmerited obloquy, and had 
suffered serious damage in his pecuniary circumstances ; which he 
laboured to prove had been much better than they were represented in 
the Magazine. He denied that he had ever asked money from Messrs. 
Cockburn and Jeffrey, though he had received some from them. He 
denied, in short, that his circumstances had been such as to render him 
likely from his necessities to have been employed as a spy. It is to be 
observed, however, that he admitted several of the facts charged against 
him; and only endeavoured to give a different colour to them, and to 
make it appear that he was actuated in all that he did by humane and 
kind motives. No evidence was produced in confirmation of this. 

On the other hand, Mr. Sergeant Talfourd, for the defendants, re- 
marked with great force upon the action having been brought against 
the London publishers, instead of against the author of the “ Exposure 
of the Spy System,” or against Mr. Tait himself in Edinburgh ; 
where the plaintiff was known, and where Lord Jeffrey and Lord Cock- 
burn, to whom Richmond referred, in Vindication of his emeeneiet, 
might have been brought into Court to give evidence. Mr. zelfour 
proceeded to state, that the facts in the alleged libel were nearly al 
drawn from a book published by Richmond himself in 1825, entitled 

“ A Narrative of the Condition of the Manufacturing Population, and the 
proceedings of Government which led to the State Trials in Scotland for Ad- 
ministering Unlawful Oaths and the Suspension of the Habeas Corpus Act in 
1817. With a detailed account of the System of Espionage adopted at that 
period in Glasgow and its Neighbourhood; by Alexander B. Richmond, Lon 
don, 1825.” é : 

From this publication it appeared, that Richmond had failed in pro- 
curing money, to the extent of his demands, from the Ministr ; 
though, besides what he calls “ annuity,” which he had received 0 
years, he had obtained “a few hundreds ” as compensation, or spnnene. 
nity” for the losses which he professed to have sustained. This wor 
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Mr. Talfourd pronounced to be “an extraordinary instance of the 
workings and self-deceptions of the human mind.” 

Enigmatical in some respects, it was made clear by this work, that the plain- 
tiff had been in vain importuning Government to give him compensation for his 
services; that he coniplattna bitterly of Lord Sidmouth, because his Lordship 
had enumerated him with Castles, Oliver, and Edwards, and had offered him, 
like them, an asylum in a distant country. It was clear that he pressed for in- 
demnity, although he said that he spurned the offer of reward, and cited the cele- 
brated lines of Spencer on the suitor’s misery; and it was clear that, after a 
long solicitation, he determined to be revenged on his employers for the neglect 
he suffered ; and with that resolution he came forward in 1825, voluntarily and 
unabashed, as the historian of his own course. 

It was admitted that Richmond did not appear to thirst for the blood 
of his victims; and that, although he yielded to infamy under a strong 
temptation, he might have had some remorse for the misery which his 
treachery had occasioned. But he certainly had no claim for damages 
on account of any injury which bis character had sustained by the bring- 
ing forward of facts, which be had himself given to the world in the 
first place, and which could be proved by witnesses to be substantially 
true. 

The two speeches for the plaintiff and defendants, and the mere for- 
malities of the case, occupied the Court till half-past five on Saturday. 
The witnesses for the defendant’s plea of justification were examined 
on Monday. The first was William M‘Kimmie, a weaver, residing at 
Bridgetown, near Glasgow. He stated that he knew Richmond in 
1811, at the time of the combination of weavers; and that he afterwards 
saw him in December 1816, though he could not “ condescend upon the 
day.” Richmond told him, that in England means were taking to orga- 
nize an army to overthrow the Government; that men of great wealth 
and influence were at the head of the undertaking, and that it would be 
well to do something to aid it in Scotland. M‘Kimmie refused to 
have any thing to do with it; and told Richmond, he doubted the truth 
of his story. Richmond offered to produce letters ; but M‘Kimmie would 
not allow him to read them. Being cross-examined by Richmond, he said 
that his opinions in 1816 were known to be much opposed to violent 
measures. “I considered it ridiculous in the extreme for you to make 
me such a proposition (as that of joining in a conspiracy), and I won- 
dered at your conduct: I did not think you so ignorant a man.” 

Stuart Buchanan, a weaver, knew Richmond in 1816. His family 
were in a state of starvation. He made the same proposal to him as 
to M‘Kimmie, and used the same arguments. — In the beginning of 
January 1817, Richmond gave him a slip of paper, on which the form 
of an oath was inscribed. This oath he took: and Richmond said, 
“fas soon as a competent number of persons are engaged, we will 
bring these villains (the Government) to their senses.” Buchanan 
afterwards regretted what he had done; and told Richmond he feared 
there were “some Windsors among them,—alluding to the man who 
sold Colonel Despard.” Richmond, to prove his sincerity, brought to 
Buchanan, ball-cartridges, flints, and a turnscrew ; and told him that 
the point of the bayonet only would overturn the Government, and 
effect the people’s deliverance. 

Richmond cross-examined this witness, and asked him if he ever 
saw him before Saturday last? The reply was—* I have seen you, 
before Saturday, a hundred times. Ihave often conversed with your 
wife ; and a poor, broken-hearted woman she was.” The way to com- 
municate with those who had taken the oath, was “ to draw the hand 
over the face, and grip the left ear.” When reexamined, Buchanan 
said that Richmond had new furniture after the people were arrested. 

Robert Craig, a weaver, swore that Richmond had told him he 
was a damned fool for attending public meetings ; and that something 
more efficient must be done. He afterwards urged him to join the 
conspiracy ; and mentioned, among others, the names of Messrs. Jef- 
frey, Cockburn, and Kirkman Finlay, as being ready to supply the 
means of carrying iton. Witness replied that he would think about it; 
but jnever afterwards communicated with Richmond. In February 
cae he saw the walls of Glasgow chalked, “ Beware of Richmond 
the Spy.” 

On cross-examination, this witness said that he earned six or seven 
shillings aweek. In 1817, there was much distress, and many public 
meetings and petitions for annual Parliaments and universal suffrage. 
“‘ Twas (he said) friendly to that. My sentiments were well known. 
Thad been a delegate. I was well known in my district. I had pro- 
posed resolutions for petitioning both Houses of Parliament for reform. 
Inever would countenance any thing that was secret in the expression of 
public opinion ; and what you recommended to me was a secret com. 
bination. I did not require to be urged on by you to do any good; but 
I did require, for any secret machination or bad purpose, to be urged 
on by you or some other demon. I was taken into custody, I believe by 
mistake, and kept four weeks. Ispeak distinctly to your having men- 
tioned Mr. Jeffrey and Mr. Cockburn in juxtaposition with Mr. Kirk- 
man Finlay.” 

Mr. David Prentice, editor of the Glasgow Chronicle, knew Rich- 
mond; who was introdueed to him in 1816, by Mr. Owen of Lanark. 
“In February 1817, I saw ‘ Beware of Richmond the Spy’ chalked on 
the walls. Imet Richmond on the street, and asked him what was 
that. He said, ‘I don’t know.’ I asked him, was it true? He said 
: No.’ I said, ‘ Go and make an affidavit that it is not true, and I 
will put it in my paper; or you will be spit upon and kicked wherever 
you go.’ He said he would do so; but I have not seen him since until 
last Saturday.” 

William Wotherspoon, a shopkeeper in Glasgow, was the next 
witness. He had been active in the public meetings in Glasgow in 
1816,! and knew Richmond; who told him that meetings were all 
damned humbug—mere procrastination ; and asked what good he ex- 
pected from petitioning? Nothing but physical force would effect a 
regeneration. : 

“*T told him, whatever his opinions might be, these were not my sentiments; 
for I idered persuasion as more influential, and capable of effecting more 
good than Lge force; and I did not expect he would have stated such prin- 
ciples; and I advised him never to do it again; after which I rose and left his 
company. I was aweaver atthistime. Ina previous conversation, Richmond 
told me, that if he was doomed to work at the loom all his life, he would cut 
his throat or hang himself. 1 saw him the next day after the trial of M’Kinlay, 
in July 1817, on the shore at Leith. Strang, M’Millan, and an Edinburgh man 
Whose name I do not know were with me. I pointed out Richmond to them. 
We went up to him and addressed him. I said, Taid not expect to see him there, 











but I expected to have seen him at the trial. He said, ‘ How has that business 
gone?’ Lanswered, ‘ You need not ask of me; you must know it.’ He said, 
‘ Why, I believe Ido: had they taken my advice, the result would have been 
very otherwise. I understood he meant the lawyers conducting the prosecu- 
tion. I said, ‘ You do not seem to have the courage of your friends, Oliver and 
Castles, who appeared in court, with their robes of blood on their back.’ He 
seemed aghast. I said, ‘ Sandy, this has been a good paying job for you. At 
the Calton, your little ones could not come out for their rags ; but now (he had 
achild in each hand) they are dressed like gentlemen’s children.’ He said he 
did not care a damn for me, and went away.” 

When this witness had concluded, Richmond said, that he ‘did not 
think it necessary to ask him any questions. 

Mr. Owen of Lanark was examined. He had intended to employ 
Richmond in the execution of his schemes for improving the condition 
of the working classes; but should have been the last man to be con- 
nected with one who wished to entrap others, 

Richmond—* So should I.” 

Baron Parke—* That the Jury are to judge of.” 

The plaintiff then said he had no means at present, of answering the 
strong evidence offered against him. 

Mr. Baron Parke—‘ Then you must consent to be nonsuited. You 
must either take your chance of a verdict upon the evidence as it now 
stands, or you must withdraw your action, and be nonsuited ; and then 
you will be at liberty, upon another occasion, to adduce further eyvi- 
dence.” 

The plaintiff said he should like to state to the Jury— 

Mr. Baron Parke—* You must make your choice.” 

The plaintiff said, his legal adviser concurred entirely with what fell 
from his Lordship; and that if he elected to be nonsuited, it was not 
because he had any doubt of being able, upon a subsequent occasion, to 
make out a triumphant case against the evidence then adduced against 
him. 

The plaintiff was then called in the usual form; and, not answering, 
was nonsuited. y 

| The witnesses for the defendants, though mostly men in bumble life, 
had a very respectable appearance. They received their expenses and 
the same wages as they would have earned in Glasgow. Their manner 
of delivering their evidence was exceedingly clear and impressive,—in 
many passages resembling the Scottish dialogues in the Waverley 
Novels ; and the sharp replies they returned to Richmond when he 
cross-examined them, told upon the Court and Jury. Indeed, the Judge 
observed, that the plaintiff could not complain of not receiving direct 
answers to his questions. ‘The evidence of Wotherspoon, a man who 
has risen in the world from the loom, was delivered with asolemn preci~ 
sion, as if he were dictating an affidavit. Richmond did not venture te 
cross-examine him. } 





The Country. 

Some interest has been excited in Leeds by the recent failure of the 
house of Joshua Vallans and Sons; who have been in difficulties, and 
whose senior partner, Joshua Vallans, bas made off to the Continent, 
having taken every precaution to cheat his creditors, and possess him- 
self of a considerable sum of money. Active police-officers are gone in 
search of him. 

Nine hundred and fifty chests of tea have been imported from the 
United States in the packet ship England, which arrived at Liverpool 
on Wednesday.—Liverpool Courier. 

The fish-curers of St. Ives are busily employed in preparing the 
pilchards taken during the late season for the Italian markets. It is 
expected that about 1,200 hogsheads of fish will be got ready for ship- 
ment every week, until the whole are on board. 

An unusually large seizure was made last week off Lyme, of a 
large and beautiful French cutter, containing six Frenchmen and two 
Englishmen. <A boat was taken afloat, containing 138 kegs of brandy. 
An order has arrived to liberate the foreigners, as they were more than 
three miles from the shore. The vessel and Englishmen are detained. 
The chase was along one. The French vessel was taken owing to 
there being a light air ; as otherwise she would have beaten any revenue 
cutter on the coast, except the Swallow.— Devonport Independent. 

On Saturday, the son of Mr. Joshua Bates, of Portland Place, 
went out with his young companions to meet one of the family who was 
to join the party from Cambridge. They had gone out with guns. 
In getting over a gate, a rifle, which had been slung over the back of 
one of the party, went off; and the ball took so fatal a direction, 
that Master Bates, who was behind his companions, fell, and instantly 
expired. The wound was in the neck. 

A fire broke out on Saturday evening in the attic of No. 22, Bruns- 
wick Terrace, Brighton, which mansion is at present occupied by the 
family of the Recorder of London. It was occasioned by one of the 
children setting fire to the bed curtains. By prompt assistance the fire 
Was got under without much damage being done.— Brighton Guardian. 

The extensive premises of Messrs. Foster and Stewart, the builders, 
Liverpoul, were destroyed by fire on Saturday night. As is usually 
the case ut Liverpool, the fire-engines were badly supplied with water, 

An alarming fire broke out on Tuesday night in Mr. Marsden’s 
bazaar, Colchester ; which destroyed the whole of the bazaar, the large 
wine-cellars at the back belonging to Mr. Sallows, Mr. Scott’s obser- 
vatory, with all his valuable astronomical instruments, as well as injured 
several other houses. The loss of property consumed is estimated to be 
between 10,000/. and 15,0002. 


Kate 


IRELAND. 

On the 18th, there was a large public meeting held in Dublin, for the 
purpose of sending up an Anti-Tory address to the King; but all was 
riot and confusiua, occasioned by an irruption of the Orangemen, 
headed by a Baptist Minister named M‘Crea, and the noted John 
Judkin Butler. The former seems to have been especially forward in 
the disturbance. The dominant party, however, succeeded in carrying 
strong Anti-Tory resolutions. There would certainly have been 
bloodshed, but for the influence of O’Connell, who kept the Catholics 
in some kind of order. Many very respectable persons joined the 
O’Connellites on this occasion. After the resolutions had been car- 
ried, the Catholic party destroyed the hustings completely, to prevent 
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their bei: g used by the Orangemen ; end \.‘Crea, with hi: disorderlier, 
retired, amidst shouts of laughter. 

There has been another dreadful tithe-battle at Rathcormac, in the 
county of Cork. Onthe 18th instant, a party of military and police 
proceeded to Rathcormac with the Reverend Archdeacon Ryder, to 
ollect tithes due to the latter. At the haggard of a widow named 
Ryan, they encountered resistance from a body of the peasantry; who 
barred the gate, and fancying themselves secure, bid defiance to the 
military. Who were the aggressors, docs not certainly appear; but 
one account, and the most probable, states, that before any shots were 
Hired, the peasantry attacked the soldiers with stones and other missiles. 
A Magistrate, Mr. Begby, read the Riot Act; the gate was then 
foreed ; the soldiers fired, and thirteen of the peasantry, eleven of them 
athers of families, were hilled, and eight more wounded. After this, it is 
stated that the poor widow came to an agreement with the Archdeacon ; 
and he proceeded to collect his tithes throughout the parish without 
further molestation. 


The Correspondent of the Cork Southern Reporter describes the 
excitement in the country as terrific: it is perhaps fortunate for the 
peasantry that the neighbourhood is filled with soldiers. 

** To describe the state of the country since the tragic occurrence was en- 
acted, is not in the power of the writer, The shops in Watergrass-hill and 
Rathcormace are generally closed ; business of every kind suspended—not a cow, 
a horse, a sheep, or a pig to be seen for miles. The people are dark and sullen, 
desperate and reckless. One old man, in the presence of the writer, surrounded 
by several scores of peasants, fell upon his knees and imprecated the vengeance 
of Heaven upon the destroyers of his children. Another offered up an oath, 
that he would not die till the blood in which he that moment knelt was 
avenged! ‘The feeling is intense; the people quite careless of their lives; they 
are incommunicative, and, with very few exceptions, were observed not to shed 
a tear.” 

The Dublin correspondent of the Times describes very forcibly the 
ise which O’Connell made of the slaughter at Rathcormac, when ad- 
dressing his audience at the Corn Exchange, Dublin, on the 19th. 
The orator commenced in an unusually calm voice ; he spoke a few 
sentences about English Chancellors for Ireland; gave some details 
respecting election matters; then took up Sir Robert Peel’s speech, 
and dissected it with his accustomed dexterity. He spoke, in short, 
for a considerable time with external coolness, till at length he came to 
the passage in Sir Robert’s letter wherein he declares his determination 
to preserve the property of the Church entire. Then he referred to 
the Rathcormac sfanginan, which he called the postscript to Sir 
Robert’s letter. He read an account furnished him, he said, by an un- 
educated person, whose plain narrative of facts affected the audience 
most deeply, and prepared them for the eloquent appeal that followed. 
O’ Connell laid down the letter, but did not invoke vengeance, more suo, 
on the heads of the perpetrators of the outrage. He declared that, if 
the facts were correctly stated, the tithe-collectors had been guilty of 
murder: he explained the law of the case, with professional coolness, 
All were on a rack of excitement, anxious to know what would follow. 
For what did follow, we quote the correspondent of the Wellington- 
Peel organ, the Times. 


‘“‘He declared that he scarcely allowed his imagination to dwell upon the 
picture of misery and despair to which the eleven wretched families were ex- 
posed, thus suddenly and shockingly deprived of fathers, husbands, brothers, 
and guardians, amidst scenes of miibieaing Hoe gem on the one hand, and of 


vengeful excitement on the other. He painted with simple pathos the desolation 
brought home to the poor man’s hearth when the head of the house was laid low 
in blood, and there were none to speak of hope or consolation. The wild 
Jament of kindred, the cries of orphans, the shrieks of widows, were in his ears, 
and there were none to comfort, none to speak of justice or protection. The 
country around the scene of bloodshed was filled with the wildness of affliction. 
Crowds came to gaze on the spectacle of horror ; the women returned to spread 
alarm, terror, and dismay ; the men looked on in the gloomy silence of despera- 
tion, still more appalling than the loudest outcry of sorrow. As Mr. O'Connell 
continued to pourtray the workings of this awful calamity on the sensitive feel- 
ings of his poor and persecuted countrymen, his voice trembled with deep emo- 
tion, and often failed him altogether, while attempting to give utterance to some 
simple image characteristic of rustic feeling, whose force his popular auditory 
were so well prepared to appreciate. His countenance became convulsed as he 
proceeded ; his whole frame was agitated; and it was evident that he com- 
manded deep and sincere sympathy in the silent assembly that stood around, 
enchained by the force of a strong mind pouring forth its feelings in the natural 
tmagery so influential on the hearts of his and their fellow-countrymen, and in 
conclusion, begging their pardon for having indulged in thinking aloud amongst 
them. If they had cheered him at every sentence, I should have thought 
nothing of it, but his natural eloquence had a surer, higher triumph. I saw 
some of the reporters lay down their pens unconsciously, to listen to te affecting 
description of domestic sorrows, and beheld tears glisten in the eyes of aged men. 
An Irish multitude is easily moved to the indulgence of any feeling by the ora- 
tory of a favourite partisan ; but here were men of political business, old stagers 
at Political Unions, Aggregate Meetings, Volunteer and Catholic Associations, 
accustomed to claptraps and speechification, and, even amidst scenes and subjects 
of real feeling, habituated to command their passions ; yet here they betrayed 
their emotion like novices, and evinced their subjection to the mighty master 
of the art of agitation. It was now only that he proceeded to strike an effective 
blow, and turn his art toa profitable account. Suddenly pausing in his por- 
traiture of the scenes of outrage and suffering he had delineated so touchingly, 
he exclaimed, in a voice of indignation—‘ Shall these dreadful doings be repeated 
through the country? Must we have no respite from horrors like these? Sir 
Robert Peel says they shall continue for ever! For ever! Does there exist 
amongst the natives of this land a wretch so heartless, so lost to all sense 
of humanity and of shame, as to raise his voice in favour of the Government 
who would abandon his country to the curse of tithes and of bloodshed to 
enforce the accursed impost for ever?’ Loud cheers proclaimed the triumph 
of his appeal; and he now responded by fierce Seommctaetinn, of ‘the 
tithe-traitors.” It now only remained that he should propose and obtain 
instant leave for the committee,—i. e. himself, to draw up an address to the 
People, preparatory to the approaching elections; in which he will, doubtless, 
repeat his denunciations, and brand with all the odium (and all the danger) of 
the character attaching to an abettor of the tithe-murders, the voter who will 
be hardy enough to raise his voice in favour of a Tory candidate. This will 
decide the question in the great majority of elections in the South and West. 
On such trying occasions, his powers never forsake him: on the contrary, they 
rise with the emergency ; and he now seems to have sufficiently committed and 
nerved himself for the work of ringing such an alarm through the country, as 
when read from the altars of each Catholic chapel (which is now part of the 
routine of his system of agitation) will vibrate through the hearts of the seven 
millions, and bring the effective majorities, through hatred to tithes, or a salu- 





tary fear of tiieir Owii safety, bencath the banners of the Anti-Tithe candidates 
at every hustings where a Catholic constituency ean be mustered. The seeret 
of his success in agitation lies not merely in the fact that he can speak and write 
efficiently at all times, but in his being able to induce.above two or three men 
in almost every parish in Ireland to back his efforts of tongue and pen by 
another and more mysterious species of influence, which at once reaches and 
commands the willing assent of tens of thousands of his countrymen, to whom 
his words or wishes would never otherwise find a conveyance. This last tithe- 
slaughter has given a new world of anti- tithe power into his hands; and he has 
not lost an hour in using it to the fullest extent of his great capabilities.” 

The Orangemen and Tories of the county of Tyrone assembled at Dun- 
gannon on the 19th instant, to the number of about five thousand. The 
Marquis of Abercorn, with his brother Lord Claude Hamilton, rode into 
the town at the head of a vast body of their tenantry and retainers, of 
whom about one thousand were well mounted. There were bands of 
music, flags, and banners in profusion. Cannonand muskets were fired 
repeatedly, and numbers were decorated with orange scarfs and ribands. 
Besides the Marquis and Lord Claude, there were present, the Earl of 
Caledon, Lord Alexander, Earl of Belmore, Lord Corry, Lord Castle 
Stewart, Sir H. Stewart, Mr. J. W. Maxwell, Colonel Wingfield, and 
many others of the neighbouring gentry. Lord Caledon, the Lord- 
Lieutenant of the County, was chairman. His Lordship, the Marquis 
of Abercorn, Colonel Wingfield, and Lord Claude Hamilton, were the 
principal orators. Their speeches were of a violent high Tory cast, 
full of exultation at the return of the Duke of Wellington and Mr. 
Goulburn to power. An address to the King, in‘ accordance with this 
feeling, was carried by acclamation. The correspondent of the Herald 
says— 

‘** Immediately after the meeting had broken up, a number of those who had 
attended were sworn in Orangemen. Amongst them were, I heard, the Mar- 
quis of Abercorn and Lord Claude Hamilton. The latter having been invested 
with various insignia, orange scarf, &c. was carried in procession through the 
town by about one hundred persons, decorated with orange ribands, preceded 
by a small party of amateur musicians, who executed ‘ the Protestant Boys,’ 
and several other party tunes. Five or six other popular favourites underwent 
the same operation. Several shots, I should mention, were fired in the progress 
of these ovations; which did not terminate until dusk.” 





SCOTLAND. 


Lord Stanley was inaugurated, as Lord Rector of Glasgow Univer- 
sity,on Wednesday week. His Lordship’s speech was of a very com- 
monplace description—infinitely inferior to that of Mr. Jeffrey, or 
even the Marquis of Lansdowne, and not to be compared with those of 
Sir James Mackintosh or Mr. Brougham. Yet it is praised beyond 
measure by one set of flatterers for its composition, by another for its 
praise of Lord Grey’s Government, erewhile, in Stanley's classical dic- 
tion, denounced as the Thimblerig. 

‘In me you will find one ready to assist in removing all blemishes and de- 
formities from the best and holiest institutions of the country with the most un- 
compromising zeal; while, at the same time, I will oppose, with all the might and 
energy of which I am capable, those whose measures, whose objects, and whose 
intentions are not to reform, but to destroy. It is on these grounds that I feel 
the highest gratification to see, more especially when the period for life of those 
who surround me is taken into consideration, and when the error of a hasty 
judgment might be expected, that temper of moderation ; and while you press 
forward to remedy existing abuses, extending a fostering care and rallying 
around the institutions of the country, which in a moment of peril might be de- 
stroyed under the pretext of reform. I should, perhaps, apologize to my au- 
dience for touching upon such points, but in these times, the din and tyrmoil of 
political warfare are heard even within the walls of the college, while the great 
movements abroad are taking deep hold on our social system. . . . It ought to 
be the first duty of a Government to extend religious knowledge, and see that 
the people by means of establishments had the power of obtaining instruction 
and religious comfort. These institutions are respected, and ought to be main- 
tained and upheld in the love and affection of the country. But while I say this, 
I am not blind to the defects which at present exist, and which I am anxious to 
see removed ; for by such means do I wish to disarm our enemies, conciliate 
our opponents, and increase our friends. But it is not our sacred institutions 
alone | wish to see reformed: it is the whole range of civic institutions which I 
desire to see amended, but not altered for the purpose of destruction. On these 
principles it was that I acted with, the Government of Earl Grey in favour of 
a reform which gave to the loyalty, the intelligence, and the wealth of Scotland, 
a power and an influence which they did not before possess, These powers 
and privileges were intrusted to the People themselves, because it was known 
they loved the institutions of their country, and would prove their best de- 
fenders. Would to God that that great man, whose name I can never mention 
but with the profoundest respect and reverence, had been enabled to remain in 
office to guide the helm of Government by his steady and skilful hand, unmoved 
by the praise of his friends or the spleen of his opponents. That man 
was the true patriot, the strenuous defender of the privileges of the Crown, the 
tights of the People, and the Aristocracy. aes 

Lord Stanley dined on Wednesday with the Principal and Profes- 
sors of the College, and on Thursday with a party at Sir Daniel Sand- 
ford’s. On the same day, says the Glasgow Courier, “ he received 
deputations from various public bedies in Glasgow; and amongst 
others, from the Ministers and Elders of the Presbytery of Glasgow, 
who presented him with an address expressive of their approbation 
of the sound Protestant principles he lately avowed, and on which he 
separated from the late Administration. Deputations from the Church 
and Education Societies also had interviews with him, and laid before 
him the present state of Scotland in regard to her churches and schools; 
and were highly gratified by the intelligent questions which he put, and 
the cordial interest he seemed to feel in these topics.” 





Pliscellanecus. 


The Bishop of Exeter has published a letter to the clergy of his 
diocese, which contains a direct denial of an assertion recently made 
by Lord John Russell at Totness, that the Bishops had opposed @ 
settlement of the Tithe question, when their concurrence was aske 
for by the late Ministers. The Tory newspapers have exulted 
mightily at this imputation of falsehood, as they are pleased to call | 
on Lord John Russell, and challenge him to rebut it. Well, Lord 
John met a large body of his supporters on Monday at ‘Favistock ; 
and in the course of along speech on the interesting subjects of the 
day, adverted to the letter of Dr. Phillpotts, and asserted, in oppos!- 
tion to that pamphleteering Prelate, that Karl Grey, as head of the 
Ministry, laid a measure for the settlement of the Tithe question, 4% 
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bishop of Canterbury, as head of the Church. The Archbishop, 
however, refused to sanction the measure, and intimated that he would 
only assent toa bill framed on the principle of voluntary commutation. 
Lord John goes on— 


“¢ T will only add, that if the Bishop of Exeter has consulted the Archbishop 


7 forth, no fanit can be attributed to the Right Reverend Bishop; but if he 
as not had such authority,—if he has not had the positive authority of the 
Archbishop,—I can only say that he has proceeded somewhat lightly, in making 
an imputation of falsehood against another person, and that other person the 
man who, if not meriting any other regard, has been intrusted with the confi- 
dence of the electors of the Southern division of this couuty.” 

They say a burnt child dreads the fire ; but a clerical controversialist 
never knows when he has had enough. This Bishop Phillpotts is 
eternally getting into scrapes, by asserting what he cannot know to be 
true. 

Lord Stanley has written a letter to a friend in town, which the 
Carlton Club cannot at all stomach. It is signed “ Your’s, Stanley,— 
as good a Whigas ever, barring the Irish Church.” We do not wonder 
at the mortification of the Conservatives; and we cannot pity them, 
for they have richly deserved it. What right had they to disgrace Lord 
Stanley, by asserting that he meant to support the present Adminis- 
tration? ‘The truth is, as we stated last week, and upon no mean 
authority, that he refused to join them, because he could not support 
them; and that he could not support them, because, on no one point 
except the Irish Church question did his opinions approximate to theirs. 
Hertford Reformer. 

Sir Robert Peel, in his address to his Tamworth constituents, says 
he is a decided enemy to unmerited pensions. Was not Sir Robert 
a member of the Duke of Wellington’s Administration when the at- 
tempt was made to quarter two junior Lords of the Admiralty on the 
country ?—Morning Chronicle. 


Among the foolish reports of the week, is one that Lord Minto has 
been made a Lord of the Bedchamber. We never believed that Lord 
Minto was going to turn renegade from his party and his principles ; 
and the following very decided note, written to a Kelso Magistrate, 
who had forwarded to him an address for presentation to the King, puts 
his Lordship’s soundness beyond doubt— 

‘ “ Brighton, 16th December 1834, 

“ Sir,—I have the satisfaction of informing you that the address of the inhabitants of 
Kelso and its vicinity has been laid before the King. You will see that the Government 
is at length formed; and the names which we have presented to us are a sufficient 
warrant of the policy they must pursue, and of the quarters to which exclusively they 
must look for support. There is no longer room for doubt or equivocation. It is a high 
Tory Administration which has undertaken to conduct the government of this country. 
No one even affects to imagine that it can confront this or another House of Commons 
for aweek; aud I see many Tories who are amongst the loudest in condemning an 
experiment of which the faction is so certain, and which they foresee musf lead to the 
Utter extinction of their power as a party. 

* T have the honour to be, Sir, yout most obedient humble servant, 

“ George Main, Esq.” ** MINTO.” 

The Premier continues to perform his official functions at his resi- 
dence in Privy Gardens. He has not yet transacted business at his 
office in Downing Street ; and we understand it is at present uncertain 
whether he will remove his establishment to Earl Spencer’s late resi- 
dence.—Herald. [We hope he will be spared the trouble. ] 

A report has been put in circulation by the John Bull, that Earl 
Grey offered Sir Edward Knatchbull a seat in his Cabinet, and the 
office of Secretary at War. The Morning Chronicle, from authority, 
expressly contradicted this story; but the Standard reasserts its truth 
most positively, as respects the offer of a seat in the Cabinet, though 
it will not speak certainly as to the particular office. The Standard 
also aflirms that the offer was made by Mr. Charles Wood, then Lord 
Grey’s Private Secretary. 

Sir Edward Sugden, proud of his newly-acquired title, Virected 
the porter at the Mansionhouse, on Tuesday night, to call “ The 
Chancellor of Ireland’s” carriage. On the following morning, when 
Mr. Wakefield was addressing the Court of Chancery, the Lord Chan- 
cellor stopped him and said, “ I must leave the Court a few minutes, 
as the Chancellor of Ireland is in the private room.”— Chronicle. 

The Marquis of Sligo, after an administration of eight months only 
of the Government of Jamaica, is about to be recalled. Major-General 
Sir Amos Norcott, the General-in-Command of the forces, will per- 
form all the functions of his Lordship until the arrival of his Lord- 
ship’s successor. Within three years there have been three Governors 
of this important colony ; namely, the Earls of Belmore and Mulgrave, 
and the Marquis of Sligo. —Herald. $ 








ELECTION TALK. 


ArunpDEL. Mr. Lyon has given way: Lord Dudley Stuart will be 
re-elected. 
Banbury. Mr. Tancred is opposed by Mr. Lloyd Williams, of 


Birmingham ; who was against the Reform Bill and in favour of 
Church-rates ; so let the Banbury electors beware how they trust him. 

Batu. Colonel Daubeny has little chance. Hobhouse’s late sup- 
porters give him half of a split vote. 

Berxsuire. Mr. Walter will have a hard run for his seat. Mr. 
Pusey is again in the field, with Mr. Palmer and Captain Dundas. At 
all events, Walter should be unseated, for he is a rat as well as a 
Duke’s man. He must console himself with writing Tory letters to 
ithe Times, which is now open for any stuff of that sort. 

BripcewaTer. Mr. Tayleur retires, on account of ill health. Mr. 
Leader will be returned in his place, with Colonel Tynte. The Cor- 
poration candidates, Broadwood and Martin, cannot be returned under 
£0001. Let the Watcu Commirree be on the alert here. 

Bricuton. The friends of the two Radical Members Wigney and 
Faithful, have had a violent quarrel; the consequence probably will be, 
the slipping in of a Tory, unless the Reformers have the wisdom to be- 
come friends among themselves, before it be too late. 

Baisrot. No manifestation has been made here by either of the 
two parties. The Reformers have it in their power to replace Sir 
Richard Vyvyan, who is poor and haughty, by a Liberal. Sir Richard 
used to tell the electors who applied to him on city business, to “ go to 


who has taken care to deserve them. But the Reformers ought not to 
be content with returning only one able and independent representative 
as a counterpoise to the fine gentleman who is above attending to the 
business of his constituents. ‘The country looks to such places as 
Bristol to act with vigour, and set an example to less wealthy and im— 
portant constituencies. There must be an opening for a second 
former, provided he is an able man of business, of known character, and 
respectable standing in the country. The misfortune is, that such men 
are scarce. 


Bury. Mr. Walker, a Whig, will be opposed by Mr. Grundy, 
Radical. 
Campripce. Mr. Knight, the barister, is to oppose Mr. Pryme, 


CAMBRIDGESHIRE. The Tories have brought forward another can- 
didate, in the person of Captain Eaton. There are now in the field 
Messrs. Townley, Childers, Yorke, and Eaton. 

Cuesurre. Mr. A. Tollemache, son of the Admiral, is a candi- 
date for the Southern division. 

CotcnEsteR. Myr. Henry Tuffnell has come forward on the \Li- 
beral side. 

Cuirneror. The Tories have boasted loudly of the reaction here. 
Mr. Currer, a clerical spouter, at a dinner recently given to Mr. We 
Duncombe, M.P. for the North Riding of Yorkshire, referred to the 
prospects of the Tory candidate at Clitheroe as a proof of the reaction 
in the North: but the fact is, that Mr. Assheton, having canvassed 
the borough, found he had no chance, and has withdrawn. 

Devizes. Mr. Bouverie, a brother of Lord Radnor, will strive to 
throw out Sir Philip Durham. 

DevonsuirE, Sourn. Lord John Russell is safe. Mr. Bulteel, 
whose principal qualification in 1832 was his connexion with Earl 
Grey, has left the Reformers in the lurch—deserted at the eleventh 
hour. Under these circumstances, Sir J. Y. Buller, the Tory, will 
probably be returned. 

Dorsrer. Mr. Bankes retires ; in consequence, says the Times, of 
the death of his revered parent. A Mr. Sturt seeks to supply his 
place. 

Duruam. Harland is considered safe; but young Chaytor is acting 
a strange part. He will not declare whether he intends standing or 
not, and in the meantime Trevor has been making play for a fortnight. 
By such undecided conduct on the part of Mr. M. A. Taylor, it was 
that Durham was prevented returning two Liberals at the last election, 
and Mr. Trevor stept in. Had Chaytor resigned, two Liberals, in- 
cluding Harland, would long since have been hard at work; and, 
although the struggle would have been severe, the odds would have 
been in their favour. As it is, it appears very probable Trevor will 
succeed, 

Duprey. Lieutenant Forbes has not so good a chance against Mr. 
Hawkes, the Tory, as could be wished. The interest of Lord Dudley 
has been unexpectedly thrown into the scale against him. 

Exerer. Divett is quite safe. The Dissenters are angry with 
Buller for voting against the University Bill; still he will probably be 
elected. Follett’s friends stick at nothing to procure votes; beef, 
pudding, ale, and money, may be had for the asking. Let the Watcr 
Committee look after this, prepare evidence, and unseat the Solicitor- 
General, if he be returned. A pretty law officer this Mr. Solicitor! 

Fixspury. There is some danger of Serjeant Spankie being 
elected, owing to the divisions in the Reform ranks. As we stated 
last week, Mr. Hobhouse and his friends are the mischief-makers. 
Two Reform candidates were in the field before Mr. Hobhouse came 
from Bath: he is therefore dividing the Liberal interest. Mr. Wak- 
ley has offered to submit their respective claims to immediate decision, 
in the following manner. He says, in an address to the electors pub- 
lished this week— 

“Tf ata public meeting, fairly and openly convened, it should be determined by # 
majority of the electors present, that the individual who now addresses you ought to 
stand aside, and make way for some other party, confident as [ am in the strength of 
my friends, rather than hazard the success of the general cause—rather than allow the 
euemies of all Reform to triumph—I will cheerfully submit to the decision, and imme- 
diately withdraw from the contest.” 

Nothing can be fairer than this. We warn the electors of Finsbury, 
that the result of the contest for their borough is looked for with per- 
haps more anxiety than that of any other in the country. If Sergeant 
Spankie should be returned, it will be said— Here is a respectable 
constituency, composed of a greater variety perhaps than any constitu- 
ency in the kingdom, returning Mr. Spankie: have we not then a right 
to inter, that respectable people generally approve of the sentiments put in 
Sergeant Spankie’s addresses”? ‘There is but one sure way of pre- 
venting this disgraceful result of the approaching contest, and that is— 
union among the Reformers. Unless, therefore, Mr. Hobhouse accepts 
Mr. Wakley’s challenge, and produces a greater number of supporters, 
he should retire. 

Yesterday, at a meeting of the Finsbury Reform Club, Mr. Hob- 
house declared his uncompromising hostility to Toryism and the pre- 
sent Ministers: he insisted on the Ballot and Triennial Parliaments as 
being absolutely necessary: he was in favour of a repeal of the rate- 
paying clauses in the Reform Act, of a total abolition of Church- 
rates, and the admission of the Dissenters into the Universities. He 
moreover declared that he would resign, if his supporters discovered 
that he voted contrary to their wishes. All this is good; it shows 
how the movement is getting on. But when did Mr. Hobhouse be- 
come a convert to Radicalism? At Bath, where he is best known, he 
is believed to be half a Tory; and his late supporters there have pro- 
mised to vote for Colonel Daubeny, the Tory. His conversion, if it 
be sincere, is somewhat late, and almost as sudden as the supposed con- 
version of the Duke on this day six weeks. The Club, however, re- 
solved to support Mr. Hobhouse, after hearing a speech trom Mr. 
Wakley also. 

Frome. Sheppard should be ignominiously turned out, as a rat and- 
atrimmer. We are glad to learn that Mr. Bridges is likely to perform 
this good office for him. 

Great Martow. Mr. Carpenter has reason to be pleased with the 
progress he has made. He has put forth a concise and pithy address 
to the electors, from which the following passage is extracted. 

“Tama thorough Reformer; but I am also a practical and a prudent one: I am for 





Baillie ;” and unquestionably many of his votes will “ go to Baillie,” 





such a Reform in all the institutions of the country as shall secure the greatest happi- 
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Mess of the greatest number, at the smallest possible cost. But I am of opinion, that 

‘to obtain such a Reform, must be the work of time, even with a Reforming Govern- 
amenut ; and that to accelerate ite progress, all Reformers should uuite to realize those 
-ameasures that will gradually open the way for it.” 

The measures specified by Mr. Carpenter are those in which all 
good Reformers coincide. 

Hampesuine. Mr. Knight, of Chanton Park, a Tory, after can- 
‘vassing the Northern division, has thought it best to retire. Messrs. 
Lefevre and Scott are almost sure of being elected. 

Hertrorp. The accounts are still favourable to Mr. Cowper. 

Honrron will return a Tory and a Whig. 

Is-z or Wicut. Lord Fitzharris is the Tory candidate, in opposi- 
Zion to Sir Richard Simeon. 

LancasuinE. Mr. Wilbraham, the Tory, has agreed to stand 
for the Southern division; and Mr. P. Towneley, of Towneley, 
has been invited by the Reformers to oppose that cipher Mr. Wilson 
Patten, for the Northern section. 

Liverroot. The Liberals having failed to induce Mr. Spring Rice 
to desert Cambridge, have prevailed on Mr. Morris, the Bank Director, 
to become their champion. We hope that his supporters and Mr. 
Ewart’s friends will unite heartily together, and oust the Tories. Mr. 
Ewart has earned the hatred of the Tories, and deserved the warmest 
support of the Liberals, by his Parliamentary conduct. 

Lonpon. Mr. Ward, the chairman of the Tory Meeting on Tues- 
day, which turned out so complete a failure, has come forward asa 
candidate for the City. The requisition to him is said to have re- 
«ceived two thousand signatures. It is exceedingly er to put such 
a statement in a newspaper, but its truth may reasonably be doubted. 
The Tories wish to have it understood that the application to Mr. 
Ward was the result of the indignation felt at the interruption of the 
meeting; but it is far more probable, that the resolution to have Mr. 
Ward as a candidate was taken beforehand, and that the abortive 
meeting was merely part of the plan of operations to give him notoriety, 
excite sympathy in his fayour, and thereby assist his return. As to 
his prospects of success, we should think they were very meagre. It 
is quite certain that the Reformers can return all four Members by a 
vast majority, if they exert themselves as they ought. 

Lup.ow. It is to be feared that two Clives will be returned, as the 
Reformers neglected to register their votes as they ought. 

MarytesoneE. It has been agreed by the Liberal party to support 
Sir Samuel Whalley and Mr. Henry Lytton Bulwer, with their united 
and well-organized forces. Sir William Horne must give way. 

NEwcasTLE-uron-Tyne. About 900 electors have invited Mr. Ay- 
toun of Edinburgh: Sir M. W. Ridley and Mr. Hodgson are in jeo- 
pardy. Mr. Ord is secure. 

NORTHUMBERLAND. Mr. Liddell, who went down from London 
with Carlton Club letters and money in his pocket, to oppose Lord 
Howick, has tried the ground, and retired. His defeat is a great mor- 
tification to the Tories. 

Norrotk, East. Major Keppel retires from the contest, a victim 
to the trimming, conciliating policy of the Whigs in office. Mr. 
Richard Gurney (late Member for Norwich) is the Reform candidate, 
in conjunction with Mr. Windham. ‘They are opposed by Lord Wal- 
pole and Mr. Edmund Wodehouse. 

Norrotk, Wrst. No opponent has started again.t the present 
Members, Sir Jacob Astley and Sir William Folkes. ‘The Whig 
property and influence of the county lies on this side of it, including 
Mr. Coke’s. The Eastern division has always, until the last election, 
been the stronghold of the Tories. 

Norwicn. No Liberal candidate has yct joined Mr. Harbord. 
This is not surprising: steeped in infamy and corruption as the 
Norwich electors are, we are not surprised that honest and high-minded 
candidates for seats in Parliament turn from them with loathing. Yet 
it is strange, that in a constituency so large, and once so independent, 
some honest men are not to be found to erect the standard of Purity 
of Election, and, instead of vainly hunting the kingdom over for a can- 
didate whom they may use as a convenience and a tool, to endeavour to 
return some enlightened and upright man from among themselves. 
They need not look beyond their city’s walls. 

Surewsspury. He who is prepared to spend the most will be re- 
turned for this corrupt borough. Mr. Slaney, Mr, .oliau, and Sir 
John Hanmer, the two last Tories, are the candidates. we should 
guess that Sir John, who is the poorest, will go to the wall. 

Surorsume. It is most probable that four Tories will be returned 
for this slavish county. Mr. Gore will lay hold of Sir Rowland Hill's 
skirts, and probably be thus dragged in before Mr. Cotes. The Duke 
of Cleveland will give his interest to any respectable Liberal candidate 
against his own Tory son, Lord Darlington. 

SomersetsuirE. There will be no change in the Eastern division, 
which will return a Liberal and a Tory. Mr, Sickham Escott, who 
was beaten by a majority of three to one in $32, wishes to displace 
one of the Reforming Representatives of the Western division ; but 
his chance of success is exceedingly small. A few days ago, a meeting 
took place at Wellington, which gives his title to the Duke, and where 
he possesses considerable property: resolutions approving of the con- 
duct of the Reforming Members were passed, with only five dissen- 
tients. Mr. Tynte addressed the meeting, with good acceptation. 
Mr. Bickham Escott, whose friends exerted themselves to make a 
strong muster, and who succeeded in getting five or stz persons toge- 
ther, was scarcely listened to. 

Soutuwark. We are glad to see that Mr. W. Brougham bas retired, 
and that his place will almost certainly be supplied by Mr. D. W. Har- 
vey; who has accepted the invitation of the thoroughgoing Reformers 
of the Borough. Mr. Harvey’s claims upon the support of a popular 
constituency are too well known to need enforcement; but who is Mr. 
Benjamin Wood, who threatens to divide the Liberal interest? He is 
the brother of Alderman Wood: but that we apprehend, is not of 
itself a sufficient recommendation. We hope Mr. Wood will act the 
part of a wise man, and try to occupy some vacant ground, instead of 
molesting eligible candidates who have got the start of him. 

Sr. Atnan’s. Mr. Horseley Beresford is said to be sure of about 
sirty votes, obtained with great labour and expense, out of 520. Mr. 

Ward seems now perfectly safe. The feasters, as they supposed at 
Mr. Turner's expense, at the last election, are in the process of being 





compelled to pay their own bills to the tavern-keepers. Several actions 
have been brought against them in the Court of Requests, with 
success, 

Surry. Mr. Henry Long has come forward to supply the place of 
Mr. Leech, who retires. 


Tamworru. An attempt will be made to return Mr. William Peel 
with his brother. 

Tavistock. Mr. Rundle, who took an active part here against the 
Church-rate in a recent contest, is tolerably sure of being returned with 
a member of the Bedford family. 

WEstTMInsTER. It would seem still a matter of uncertainty whether 
Sir Francis Burdett will or will not support the Tories. When 
applied to by the electors to speak out on this point, he says, in a letter 
dated last Tuesday— 

** As to any support or opposition to the new Ministers on my part, in case I 
should be placed in a situation of affording them either the one or the other, that 
must depend solely and entirely on the measures they propose.” 

He was also personally asked by his old supporter Mr. Pouncy, 
whether, if a motion were made to the effect that a Tory Administra- 
tion did not possess the confidence of the country, he would vote for 
such a motion? He replied, that he would not; adding, that he would 
not be a party man, or compel the King to select his Ministers from one 
party. After such a declaration as this, itis by no means creditable to 
the electors who assembled at the Crown and Anchor on Wednesday, 
that they should have passed as they did, the following resolution. 

“¢ That the communication made to the electors of Westminster by Sir Francis 
Burdett having been read at the meeting, they were convinced that Sir Francis 
Burdett will at all times be found in the ranks of Reform, doing his duty to his. 
constituents and the country.” 

Colonel Evans, who all along would have stood well enough had 
he not foolishly mixed himself up with Sir Francis Burdett’s differ- 
ences with his constituents, declared at the Crown and Anchor meet- 
ing that 

He was not eg 9s to place the least relianee or confidence in the men now 
in office; and he had no hesitation in stating, that on the first occasion that 
offered he would either make a motion for their removal from office, or vote for 
such a motion, as it was the bounden duty of all Reformers to endeavour to get 
rid of them. In addition, he would, on the first opportunity in the House of 
Commons, vote for the censure of those who olvined the King to dismiss the 
late Ministry and appoint the present. 

Both Sir Francis and the Colonel will probably be returned without 
opposition—such is the scarcity of leading Reformers. _ But we beg. 
the readers of the Spectator to transfer the name of Sir Francis Bur- 
dett from the Anti-Tory to the Doubtful list. He is little better than 
a superannuated trimmer. 

Wican. Messrs. R. Potter and Standjsh are the Liberal candi- 
dates; Mr. Hodson Kearsley is their opponent. It will be a lasting 
disgrace to this new constituency, if they suffer Kearsley to win his 
election. He is by no means a person likely to make a useful Mem- 
ber. The objections to him are numerous, as they who see him con- 
stantly must know. ‘The Blackburn Gazette alludes to the plentiful 
supply of beer furnished by him to the electors: this ought of itself to- 
deprive him of all chance. 

IRELAND. 


CasnHet. Mr. Sergeant Perrin will be returned without opposition. 

Mr. O’Connell, at a recent meeting of the Anti-Tory Association, 
gave the following account of election prospects in other places. 

In Ennis, there were two candidates; Mr. Hewitt Bridgeman (a decided 
Reformer, a Repealer, and the man who had most contributed to his first return 
to Parliament in 1829); and Michael Finucane, who would not give a pledge 
to oppose the Tories, and was not distinguished by any talents or acquirements. 
The Committee strongly recommended the people of Ennis to support Mr. H. 
Bridgeman. Mr. O'Connell highly complimented Mr. Carew O'Dwyer, M.P. ; 
and declared that the Committee were decidedly in his favour as M.P. for 
Drogheda, where his success was certain. The return of Dominick Ronayne 
for Clonmel was also a matter undoubted. In the King's County, Nicholas 
Fitzsimon, M.P. deserved the best support of the people, and Lord Oxmantown 
their most decided opposition. Colonel Westenra would also offer himself, and 
he hoped he would be successful. In the Queen’s County, the Liberal con- 
stituency have a majority of 230; and the return of Pat Lime, M.P. may be 
considered certain. The committee then recommended that the Liberal Club 
should apply to Sir Charles Coote, and ascertain if he would oppose the Duke’s 
Administration, and if he would, to give him their support. In New Ross, the 
Anti-Tory candidate, Mr. James H. Talbot, was opposed by Mr. Tottenham, 
who was a warm supporter of the Duke of Wellington. He denounced as a 
traitor the man who had supported Mr. Talbot at the last election, and who 
would now take Mr. Tottenham's, money to oppose him 

Donrcat. Sir Charles Style’s prospects are very good. 

Dustin. Ruthven’s seat is in imminent danger: it is stated that 
O’ Connell will be returned with a Tory. The Repealers were too 
much in arrear in the payment of taxes, to allow of the old scores being 
cleared off. 

Dustin County. There will probably be no change. 

Dunpatk. Mr. Holyoake Goodriche, a person of rather uncertain 
politics, will oppose Mr. O’Reilly. 

Lovtn. ‘The Liberals have triumphed in Louth. one of the Mem- 
bers having, it will be remembered, recently died. Sir Patrick Bellew 
was the Liberal, and Mr. Skeflington Foster the Tory candidate. On 
Monday night, Mr. Foster withdrew, finding he had no chance. This 
is the first blow struck at the Tories. 


Monacuan. Mr. Lucas, a Tory, and Mr. Westenra, will in all 
likelihood he returned. 

ScorLanp. 

We have scarcely any additional intelligence from Seotland. For 
the. Montrose Burghs, Mr. Chalmers is secure, Mr. Leader having re- 
tired. Mr. Hallyburton’s prospects in Forfarshire have improved. 
Mr. Gibson Craig promises to run Sir George Clerk hard in Edinburgh 
County. Mr. John Crawfurd will oppose Lord Dalmeny in the Dun- 
fermline Burghs; we do not know why, or with what prospects. A 
younger brother of Lord Stanley is in the field for Paisley. Sir Peter 
Laurie opposes Mr. Steuart in the Haddington Burghs, with little 

rospect of success. Mr. Hope Vere declines being a candidate for 
inlithgowshire. 
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We are sorry to learn that two of our Paris Subscribers did not receive their papers of 
last week. They were both despatched, and the pestage paid, in due course from 
our Office. Are the Post-office tricks about to be resumed, in honour of the return 
of the Tories, the proper patrons and allies of abuse in every department of the 
public service ? 

Having only seen one of the Christmas Pantomimes, we postpone our notice of them 
all till next week. 








- 
POSTSCRIPT. 

Satrurpay Nicur. 
THERE appears to have been some hitch—some disagreement in the 
«Cabinet—in regard to the Dissolution of Parliament. It is under- 
-atood that Sir Rosert PLavsIBLeE is unwilling to drive matters to ex- 
‘tremity. Time, at any rate, would be gained by meeting the present 
Parliament; and Sir Rosert, like all men fearful of the event, would 
fain postpone it. On the other hand, it is believed that the Duke and 
his Horse Guards set are eager to come to battle. Taney know that 
the enemy may make excellent use of a few weeks’ delay. It is clear 
that the Liberals are not losing strength; while such occurrences as 
Tithe slaughters in Ireland, and the renewal of the Spy system, or 
something very similar to it, in Scotland, are not likely to bring popu- 
larity to the Tories. 

“We suppose that these arguments have prevailed; for our latest 
intelligence is to the effect that the proclamation for the Dissolution 
will be signed by the King at Brighton on Monday, and be officially 
published in Tuesday’s Gazette. The writs will be despatched without 
delay. The Reformers therefore must prepare for immediate action. 
Union is strength; PromptirupE and ViciLance double strength. 
Dowy with THE Tortgs ! 


The Standard to-night informs us that Lord CastLEREAGH (name 
of evil omen!) has been appointed Vice-Chamberlain, and the Honour- 
able Henry Corry Comptroller of the Household. The needy Earl 
of CHESTERFIELD was offered the Mastership of the Buck Hounds; 
which it is said that his brother-in-law Lord Forester, the son of 
GerorGE the Fourth’s meanest parasite, has obtained. Mr. Corry is 
the son of Lord BeLmore, who figured at the late Orange meeting in 
Tyrone. Goulburn, KnatcuBuLL, RopEen, PrercevaL, CastTLe- 
REAGH, Corry!—JIn addition to this, it is mentioned in the Standard 
that Mr. Lerroy and Mr. Freperick Suaw are to be made Irish 
Privy Councillors! Why is not the Duke of Cumpertanp Lord- 
Lieutenant ?—But Lord HappineTon, the ci-devant Lord Binninec, 
will be sufficiently accommodating. Earl De Grey, it seems, was in 
vain implored by Sir Rozsert Peet to take the Viceroyalty. This 
shows a glimmering of sense in his Lordship, as well as in his friend 
the Orange Earl of ENNIKISLLEN. 





The Tory Administration has not only to encounter the scorn and 
defiance of the public, but, like the house divided against itself, it is 
already torn with intestine quarrels. We have hinted above, that Sir 
Rozert Pret dreads the consequences of a dissolution ; and we learn 
from the Courier to-night, that every civilian in the Cabinet agrees with 
him in deprecating this hazardous measure. But they have been out- 
voted and bullied by the military. ‘This is just what we expected all 
aleng. Sir Roxzerr is the nominal Premier; but the Duke has taken 
care to procure a majority in the Cabinet to overpower him. He isa 
mere puppet—a miserable tool in the hands of a stern, relentless, igno- 
rant, haughty soldier. Gladly would he escape from the Ducal clutches ; 
but he is griped fast. 

We gather from the Courier, that besides the disagreement about the 
dissolution, there has been some squabbling about the partition of 
offices. Sir GEorce Murray, it seems, wished Colonel WEDDERBURN 
to‘be Secretary to the Ordnance, while the poor Premier begged to ap- 
point Colonel Frencu. Sir GEorc£, we dare to say, would be glad 
ofa fair excuse to rat. His adhesion will probably cost him his seat in 
Perthshire, which is worth more than a few weeks’ salary,—though that 
would not be unacceptable to Sir GrorcE. ; 

Altogether, the Tory Cabinet is in about as pretty a mess as their 
bitterest enemies could wish. The mine of intrigue exploded too soon. 
W:11aM the Fourth was born to be the death of the Tory faction. 





The Duke of Wetrtincton should send orders to his man at the 
Mansionhouse, to keep quiet. He should tell him,’ that although a 
rebellion in Ireland may serve the cause of Toryism, a riot in London 
would only produce a fall in the Funds, and a run for gold on the Bank 
of England. The proceedings of the Lord Mayor seem calculated, 
though they may not be intended, to produce irritation and confusion. 
The conduct of the Police—acting, it now appears, by his orders on 
the day of the City meeting—was imprudent in the extreme, and likely 
to convert a remarkably well-behaved assemblage—for the multitude in 
the street were as decorous as the crowd within the tavern were disor- 
derly—into a riotous one. This is called preserving the peace of the 
City! We observe too, that at the Mansionhouse yesterday, Lord 
WrncHEsTER, in tone and language insufferably arrogant, refused to 
deliver up to their lawful owner some of the placarded boards which 
his myrmidons had seized. This very silly partisan of the Tories may 
yet find, to the mortification of his vain hopes, that there is such a 
ong as going too far under the pretence of preserving “ the peace of 
the City.” 





Mr. Witt1am Warp, the Tory candidate for the City, arrogates to 
himself and his party a vast superiority in loyalty and respectability 
over such men as Me. Grote, Mr. GRENFELL, Mr. NorMan, and 
Alderman Woop. Mr. Warp would have acted more prudently had 
he been content to remain among the crowd, instead of thus obtruding 
himself upon public notice. We learn fromthe Morning Chronicle, that 
an awkward question will be put to him on the hustings, if it is not 
satisfactorily answered before: he will be required to explain the 
peculiar circumstances which prevented his succession to the chair of 
Deputy-Governor of the Bank of England, when his turn came to 
fill it. If it is unpleasant to Mr. Warp to be thus catechised, he 
has no one to blame but himself. Perhaps be will bring forward 


for the Treasury, as sponsor in the mutter alluded to. 


; A Sete That would 
of course silence all objections. 





The French Chamber of Peers have acquitted more than a hundred 
of the prisoners accused of being implicated in the insurrection at 
Lyons. Most of these poor fellows have been incarcerated during the 
last eight months. The trials are still proceeding. 





MONEY MARKET. 
Stock Excuanor, Frioay ArrxrNoon, 

The transactions in the English Funds have not been of such a nature as to 
require remark ; the market is however heavier than it was last week, and the 
present tendency appears to be downward. 

In the Foreign Market, the transactions have been chiefly confined to Spanish 
and Portuguese Bonds: tlfe prices of both these Securities, which were con- 
siderably advanced in the early part of the week, have to-day experienced a 
sudden and unexpected reverse. The opening price of Spanish Stock this 
morning was 544 3; but as a general disposition to sell was manifested by the 
holders, the price declined to 53; from which point an improvement occurred, 
and the market finally closed at 534 3. The opening price of Portuguese Bonds 
was 864; but a predominance of sellers soon depressed the market to 85}. It 
has since rallied, and closes at 853 86. Russian Bonds have been in demand : 
having been at 107%, the highest quotation they have reached for some time. 
Dutch Bonds, and the other European Stocks, are generally at our last 
quotations. % 

An improvement has occurred in the price of Brazilian Bonds, which are 
quoted at 784 79. A disposition for speculation has also arisen in the Colum- 
bian Stock ; a consequence of the anticipated recognition of that republic by 
Spain. The price has been as high as 384, but has since declined to 313 324. 
By the last advices received from Columbia, it appears that the long-delayed 
question of the apportionment of the Debt was about to be settled ; and it is 
anticipated that the next packet will bring the official account of its final 
settlement. 

The several Mining Shares remain at our last prices. 

An adjourned meeting of holders of Spanish Cortes Bonds took place on 
Monday, at the City df Lstion Tavern; when, after much discussion, a re- 
solution declaratory of the expediency of acceding to the terms proposed by the 
Spanish Government for the conversion of these Bonds into stock of the new 
Loan, was unanimously adopted. A meeting of the Committee of the Stock 
Exchange was held on Webrediay.; when it was resolved to admit the Stock of 
the new Spanish Loan, as well as the various other descriptions of Spanish 
security, to quotation in the official list; but as yet the transactions in Spanish 
Stock have been entirely confined to Cortes Bonds, no bargains having been 
effected either in the Spanish 3 per Cents., Guebhards, or the New Loan. 

Saturpay, TWELVE o’cLocKk. 

The transactions of the morning offer little whereon to remark. With the ex- 
ception of Spanish Stock; prices are generally the same as yesterday. The 
market for Cortes Bonds is still heavy at the nominal quotation of 53 4. 

Saturpay, Four o’ciock. 

The afternoon has passed away without any occurrence of importance; the 

business transacted has been trifling, and the prices continue nominally the same. 











3 per Cent. Consols. — Dutch 24 per Cents 5li ¢ 
Ditto for Account...7...... 91% 92 French 3 per Cents — 
New 34 per Cent. Annuities —— Greek, 1833, 5 per Cents. .... —— 
Bank Stock... cececesceese me Mexican 6 per Cents....... 4142 
India Stock ........eeseees — Portuguese 5 per Cents..... 851 86 
Exchequer Bills.....+..-.. 37 33 Do. Regency Scrip, 5 per Cent S55 56k 
Belgian 5 per Cents......++ 77% 78% Prussian,1818, 5 per Cent... 

Brazilian 5 per Cents....... 78% 79% Russian, 1822, 5 per Cent... 106} 7¢ 
Danish3 perCents.. ...... 76 4 Spanish, 1821,5 per Cent... 53 4 





EAST INDIA SHIPPING. 
Sailed—From Gravesend, Dec. 2lst, Scaleby Castle, Sandys, for China; Stratheden, 
Cheape, for Bengal; and Emila, Smith, for st. Helena; and 23d, Vibelia, Stevenson, 
for Van Diemen’s Land, From Liverpool, 20th, Eucles, Smith, for Bombay] 





BIRTHS, MARRIAGES, AND DEATHS. 
BIRTHS. 


On the 17th inst., in Grosvenor Square, Lady Eurny Pusey, of a daughiter. 
On the 2\st inst., the Countess of Carnarvon, of a daughter. 
On the 22d inst., at Richmond, the Hon. Lady Sussex Lennox, of a son. 
P On the 21st inst., in Cadogan Place, the Lady of Capt, E, M. Daniztt, H.C.S,, of @ 
aughter. 
On the 19th inst., at Chesterton, the Lady of S. Marinp1n, Esq., of a son. 
On the i8th inst., in Edinburgh, the Lady of Joun Cunincuame, Esy,, of Hensol, 
of a son and heir. ; 
On the 23d inst., at Ramsgate, the Countess of Krnnovtt, of a daughter. 
On the 24th, at Arthingworth, Northamptonshire, the Honourable Mrs. Cuanirs 


Heneagayg, of a son. , 
MARRIAGES, 

On the 22d inst., Apotravs }Faxperick Motyneux Caren, Exsq., son of Lady 
Caroline Capel, and Nephew to the Earl of Essex, to the Hon. Cuastorre Marr 
Maywnarp, eldest daughter of Viscount Maynard. 

On the 21st inst., at St. George’s Church, Sir ALEXANDER Matet, Bart.,of Welbury, 
Wiltshire, to Martanne Dora, only daughter of the late John Spalding, Esq.,of The 
Holm, New Galloway. 

On the 24th inst., at St. Marylebone, J. M. Exwezs, of Bossington, Hants, Esq., to 
Emiry, daughter of the Rev. Dr. Causton, Prebendary of Westminster. 

On the 20th inst., at St. Mary’s Lambeth, the Rev. Cuartes Prircuarp, M.A., Clap- 
ham Kise, Fellow of St. John’s College, Cambridge, to Emuy, fifth daughter of John 
Newton, Esq., of South Lambeth. 

On the 20th .inst., at St. Margaret's, Westminster, Lieut. Cuartes Brann, R.N., of 
Bath, to Caroting Junta, second daughter of the late Joseph Sanders, Esq., of Great 
Portland Street. 

On the 18th inst., at St. John’s Chapel, Edinburgh, Colonel Russex1, C.B., of Ashies- 
teel, Selkirkshire, to Katuxaing Mary, daughter of the late Sir James Hall, Bart., of 


Dunglacs. 
DEATHS. 

On the 10th inst., at Florence, of a fever, Capt.. Ferpiwaxp THowas WIL Ltamson, 
late of his Majesty’s 73d Regt., eldest son of the late Rev. Thomas Williamson, Rector 
of Stoke Damerell, Devonport. 

On the 19th inst., in Bath, in his 30th year, the Rev. Haxxy Curtis Suirn, third 
son of Sir John Wyldbore Smith, Bart. 

Suddenly, at Notting Hill, T. A. Purprs, Esq., in his 60th year. 

On the 10th inst., at Paris, General the Right Hon, Sir Wittiam Keprstr, G.C.B.. 
one of his Majesty’s Privy Council, Governor of the Island of Guernsey, and Colonel 
of the 2d or Queen's Royal Regiment of Poot. 

On the 12th inst., at Largo, Fifeshire, Mr. Jawss Lesurx, in his 78th 

On the 22d inst., at Brighton, after a long and painful illness, Jauzs 
of Regent Square, London. 

On the Ist inst., at the residence of his'son-in-law (S, R. R .JHarston, Esq.), Swanage 
Dorset, Rear-Admiral Cooke, in his 85th year. 

On the 19th inst.. at his chambers in Stone Buildings, Lincoln’s Inn, after two days” 
illness, Cuartes Ho.rorp Bosanqurt, Esq, Barrister-at-Law, eldest son of Charles 
Bosanquet, Esq., of Rock, in the county of Northumberland, in his 36th year. 

Ou the 21st inst., in Park Place, Regent's Park, in her 90th year, ANNE KaTHERINE,. 
widow of the Venerable Major Cartwright, and eldest daughter of Samuel Dashwood, 
Eaq., of Well, in Lincolnshire, : 

On the Lith of August last, at Sholapoot, in the Concan, in his 23d year, Lieutenant 
Wi.tiam Kizxpateics, of the Hon. East India Company’s Horse Artillery, Bombay 
Establishment, of congestion on the brain. 


ear. 
uRRayY, Esqy 





his friend, the Lord Mayor WincuestER, Ex-Contractor of Stationery 





On the 22d inst., at Brightou,jPaises Hoaas, Esq. in his 80th year, 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 





HINTS TO ELECTORS: PLEDGES, 


Some candidates ‘for the répresentation of popular constituencies 
have, or affect to have, a strong repugnance to pledges; in other 
words, they cannot, forsooth, promise their support or opposition 
to particular measures or men, as the condition of being elected. 
We observe that Mr. W1LL1AmM Broveuam has retired from the 
representation of Southwark, ostensibly because his constituents 
require him to give pledges respecting his future conduct. He 
says in his farewell address— 

“ It is ascertained that I cannot be returned for your borough, unless I give 
pledges to support particular measures in Parliament. I never will do so, My 
conduct is before you, and of that you may judge; but pledges I will not give.” 

It is curious that we hear nothing of a demand for pledges from 
the new candidate, Mr. WuitrLe Harvey. Perhaps even pledges 
would not have sufficed in the case of Mr. W1ntL1Am BrouGHam. 
Has this gentleman assigned mo other reason for his retirement ? 
Has he never attributed the clouded aspect of his fortunes in 
Southwark to the unpopularity of his brother, the Ex-Chancellor ? 
Be this as it may, the assigned reason is his reluctance to give 
the pledges his constituents deem it prudent to require from a 
rather slippery politician. Now, we recollect that at the last 
election, when Mr. Broucram talked pretty. much as he does 
now against the pledging system, we enumerated (in the Spectator, 
No. 231) eleven distinct pledges which Mr. BRouGHAM actually 
gave at the very time he was denouncing pledges. In the same 
article, we adduced the names of Lord Hgnuiry, Alderman 
WaitHMan, Alderman Woop, Sergeant Spannirz, Mr. Lyatt, 
Mr. AExaNveR Barine, and others, who all professed their 
decided objection to being fettered by pledges, and yet were 
returned to Parliament pledged chin-deep. The fact is, that 
a vast deal of affected stuff is uttered on this subject. Honest 
candidates object to give decided promises to vote this way or 
that on those questions only which have been but imperfectly 
discussed, or on measures, with the nature of which they are 
unacquainted; but do not feel any repugnance to declare their 
opinions when they have any, and to engage to act up to them on 
all occasions. When a candidate avows that he has not made up 
his own mind on the leading topies of the day, he is plainly unfit 
tojrepresent and give effect to the opinions of others. 

It will scarcely be denied that the electors have a right to know 
in what way their chosen Representative means to vote on great 
questions. How else can they ascertain whether he will really 
represent them? Accordingly, we find that professions more or 
less distinct are always made by candidates. In the contest of 
1831, we had a method of at once ascertaining the fitness or un- 
fitness of a candidate for the business which the Parliament of 
that year was elected to perform, by asking whether or not he 
would support “ the Bill, the whole Bill, and nothing but the 
Bill?” The Reformers should now substitute the two following 
questions— 

1, “ Will you oppose the present or any other Tory Ad- 
ministration that may be formed?” 

2. “Will you support the measures necessary to perfect the 
Reform Act, and give it fair play?” 

No Reformer should vote for a candidate who hesitates as to 
the answer he shall give to these questions. To turn out the 
Duke and his man, is the first thing to be aimed at—the neces- 
saty preliminary to future good. The second question, be it 
observed, implies no startling organic changes. Every sincere 
supporter of the Reform Act will answer “ Yes” to it without 
hesitation ; for his promise merely binds him to take such sup- 
plementary steps as'will make the Charter of 1832 what he intended 
it to be. It was not intended that the rate-paying clauses should 
act as disfranchising ones,—that, in addition to the other penalties 
for non-payment of taxes, an elector should jose the right of 
voting for those who imposed the taxes. It was never intended 
“tnat the neglect, wilful or accidental, of an Overseer should dis- 
franchise hundreds. But certain clauses in the act have this 
unexpected and injurious effect; and these clauses ought there- 
fore to be amended or expunged, with others, if such there be, of 
a similar tendency. 

In every instance without exception, the constituencies should 
be satisfied that their Members will vote against the Tories, under 
any disguise that the practised intriguers may assume, and for 
the perfecting of the Reform Act. In many cases, there need 
be no distinct pledges exacted. The opinions of such men as Sir 
Hewrvy Parnetyt, Mr. Grotrr, Mr. Warsurton, Mr. Hume, 
and some others, are sufficiently known, and experience has proved 
that the holders will on all occasions act up to their principles. 
But wherever the constituencies do not feel such confidence, it 
will be their bounden duty to require a distinct declaration from 
the candidates. 

Though we have mentioned two leading points only, we are of 
course aware that there are others on which the electors have a 
right to be satisfied. Where the Reformers have a decided ma- 
jority, and can unquestionably return any persons they prefer, 
then it will be wise in them not only to scan more closely the poli- 
tical creed of the several candidates, but to elect those only who 
may be depended upon to vote in favour of 

The thorough Reform of the Irish Church, and the reduction 
of its income ; 


The Removal of Dissenters’ Grievances of every description ; 

The Abolition of Church-rates; 

The Commutation of Tithes ; 

The Revision of the Pension-list : 

The Amendment of the Law, and the Establishment of Cheap 

Courts of Justice; 
The Repeal of Taxes that weigh upon Industry and fetter 
Commerce ; . . 

The Encouragement of Education among all classes; 

The Abolition of Impressment and Military Flogging ; 

TYhe Repeal of the Septennial Act; ; 

The Ballot; 

Measu res for rendgring the House of Peers Responsible. 
It is right that on all these questions, the opinions of a candi- 
date should be known. It depends, as we have before hinted, on 
the peculiar circumstances of the constituency, whether it would 
be prudent or the reverse, at the present time, to exact pledges for 
the support ofall or most of them. It may be thatthe return of a 
Tory candidate in some instances would result from pressing the 
‘Liberal too hard. In every place the best man should be sup- 
ported to keep outa Tory. But an accordance with them on all 
the items in the above list.should be required by Reforming con- 
stituencies who have the absolute control of the election in their 
own hands—who have ne need to practise management, but can 
bid defiance to the enemy under any circumstances, 





SIR ROBERT PEEL AT THE LORD 
MAYOR'S DINNER. 
AN authorized version of Sir Rosert Prx’s speech at the Man- 
sionhouse dinner has been published in the Tory newspapers. Sir 
Rosert appears to be anxious about the manner in which his say- 
ings are placed on record: He no doubt anticipates some future 
advantage from a reference to the moderate tone of his own pro- 
fessions, at a time when the choice of his colleagues in the Minis- 
try, and their known sentiments and recent declarations, would 
induce the belief that their nominal Premier had become an ultra 
bigot in politics and political religion. He must know that the 
present Cabinet cannot endure the shock of public opinion. Hav- 
ing promised to take office with his party, who cannot afford to 
dispense with the services of so useful and supple a tool, he has 
been forced to fulfil his engagement at a most inconvenient time; 
and, his overtures having been rejected by Lord STaANLEy, he has 
been necessarily driven to form his Cabinet out of Ultra Tory 
materials, with a plentiful admixture of Jobbers and Red Tapists. 
He has his own want of foresight to blame for this: he ought to 
have guarded against being placed in such a dilemma.  Per- 
sonally, his position must be most disagreeable. He cannot 
forget the virulent abuse which several of bis colleagues poured 
on him five years ago: therecan be no cordiaiuty between him and 
the Anti-Catholic party whom he betrayed: he cannot flatter him- 
self with the silly notion that he is using them for his own pur- 
poses,—for it plainly cannot answer his purpose to take oflice at 
the present time, and under the present circumstances: he must 
be aware that the Duke of WELLINGTON is looked upon as the 
controlling spirit of the Cabinet, and that he is merely a hole- 
stopper, whom it suits the Duke's designs to put into the Premier- 
ship. All this must mortify the vanity of a very vain man, and 
inevitably render him desirous of escaping from his thraldom. Sir 
Rosert is still in the prime of life, and looks forward to the future 
possession of power. Nothing, however, is so likely to bar him 
out of it, as a union with the Ultra Tory bigots, whom circumstances 
—that is to say, the superior vigour and influence of the Duke— 
obliged him to receive as colleagues. With a view, therefore, to his 
future exaltation, Sir Ropert Pret has, both in his address to his 
constituents and his Mansionhouse speech, endeavoured to give 
his Tory principles as agreeablea colouring as possible. He denies 
having apostatized from them; and, as we observed last week, we 
see no evidence of apostacy in his words or deeds. But the differ-- 


blunder-headed bigots as Lords Stormont and Ropsen, consists 
very much in the phraseology they make use of to express their 
opinions. Now when in the fulness of time it becomes expedient, 
Sir Ropert Pret will doubtless be found referring to his address 
and speech, authorized versions of which he has warily caused _to 
be published, as evidence of his very mitigated Toryism. For 
although, when taken in connexion with the colleagues he has been 
led to associate with himself, his declarations are conclusive as 
to the policy of the present Ministry, yet, a few years hence, 
when the freshness of the circumstances now before us shall have 
worn off, an adroit person like Sir Rosert Pxex will be able to 
twist and turn about the documents alluded to, so as to give them 
a rather Liberal instead of a Tory signification. 

So much for the general character of the speech, and the more 
remote views which it is probably intended to answer. We will 
now direct attention to two or three passages which struck us as 
being particularly jesuitical—worthy of Lord Lynpuursr, or his 
tricky predecessor, but such as CHARLEs Fox or Lord GREY 
never could have condescended to utter. 

“ It is impossible to deny that, since the important events which have taken 

lace within the last six weeks, there has been a state of calm and tranquillity 
in the country—a calm and tranquillity which, after the political excitement 
that had prevailed, could not well have been anticipated.” 

Here a falsehood is insinuated. Sir Roserr wished te convey 





The Abolition of Sinecures, Pluralities, and other Abuses in 
i the English Church ; 





the impression that the dismissal of the Whigs and the recall of 


ence between an artful man of easy political virtue, and such. 


the Tories had calmed the previously disturbed spirit of the - 
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country; whereas it is notorious, that for some time before, and up 


to the day of Lord MeLBourne's dismissal, the country had been 
unusually tranquil. True it is, that immediately after that event 
no great excitement was visible; the previous calm continued. 
Bat it is untrue and absurd to affirm, that the country is now, or 
that it has been for the last three or four weeks, in a tranquil 
state. Why, only a few hours before Sir Roperr gave utterance 
to this most impudent assertion, one of the stormiest political meet- 
ings ever known in London had taken place ; and the actors at that 
meeting, too, were not of the lowest classes—the low Radicals— 
but men moving in the middle ranks of life, whose feelings were 
so much excited as to cause a most disgraceful and senseless dis- 
turbance. Both parties were equally boisterous; both Reformers 
and Tories were equally obstinate in their vociferation. A pretty 
sort of tranquillity reigned in the neighbourhood of the Bank and 
in Bishopsgate Street from eleven to three on Tuesday last! 
Such excitement has not been witnessed in the City, at any rate 
since the Interregnum of 1832. 

Sir Ropert went on to put the following expression into the 
mouths of the People— 

“« We are tired of agitation ; we are tired of that state of continued excitement, 
the effect of which in private life is to withdraw men from their proper business, 
and in public life is to consume the energies of public men on other than their 
proper duties.” 

Unquestionably the People are averse to agitation; and but for 
the intrusion of the Tories into the places of Lord MELBourNE 
and his Reforming colleagues, it is safe to say that the country 
would have been free from agitation. But is it free now? Is it 
not in a state of bustle and confusion from one end to the other? 
Is Ireland tranquil, or likely to become so, under the reign of the 
Orangemen? The recall of the Tories has precipitated England 
and Scotland from a state of quiescence into the vortex of agita- 
tion, and has aggravated the social evils of Ireland in a fearful 
degree. Yet, forsooth, Englishmen are said to rejoice in the 
return of the Tories to power, because they are tired of agitation! 

The maxim of “ measures, not men” is repudiated by Sir 
Rosert— 

“* [do not agree with the views of some persons, who are disposed to over- 
look the men who constitute a. Government, and regard merely the measures 
they propose. I do not believe that any Government can be stable or perma- 
nent which does not possess public confidence. I do not believe that a cold 
approbation of measures, after previous scrutiny, will avail for the support of a 
Government, without reference to the heads which conceived and the hands 
which are to execute those measures.” 

This is little more than claptrap; and Sir Rosrrr succeeded 
in obtaining the personal compliment which he asked for. To 
suppose that he really expects the country to support the Wet- 
LINGTON Ministry on the credit of the men who compose it, would 
be too absurd. In his Tamworth letter, he claims a fair trial on 
the ground of his policy and promised measures; not because he 
sits in the same Cabinet with Herries, KNaTcHBULL, GouL- 
BURN, and the rest. It would by ne means suit Sir Roserr to 
promise particular measures. It is probable that his colleagues 
would have some difficulty in agreeing upon any one of im- 
portance. 

** Tam charged with having offered no particular pledges as to specific mea- 
sures. My answer is, ‘ A month has not yet elapsed since I left Rome: I have 
within that period travelled from the South of Europe, and reconstructed the 
King’s Government.’ But could any thing be more absurd than to pledge the 
Government to details and particulars which there has as yet been no time to 
consider, and in reference to which, if pledges were now offered, we might find 
ourselves unable to redeem ?” 

But though Sir Roperr will not personally commit himself, his 
organs of the press, for electioneering purposes, announce that the 
repeal or reduction of the Malt-tax is under consideration, ‘That 
is a specific measure; and the Ministry wish to have the credit of 
intending to carry it, though every man of sense in the country 
knows that they cannot, and that they will not attempt it. 

Enough has been said to render our readers aware of the sly 
nature of the elaborate Mansionhouse address. It contains no- 
thing tangible, nothing decided as to general policy or particular 
measures. We are persuaded that it was delivered, and so care- 
fully published, to be used at some future time. Sir Roserr 
PrEL’s colleagues may rely upon it, that, like the unjust steward, 
he is providing for prospective changes in the political world, and 
plotting even now to give them the slip. Public or party confi- 
dence in this subtle, timeserving rhetorician, if it were possible to 
exist, would be grossly misplaced. 





IRISH TITHE MASSACRES: DOWN WITH THE 
x TITHES! 


Tue Election in Ireland may be called, without a metaphor, a 
struggle on the part of the Catholics for life or death. The con- 
tinuance of the Tithe war will be the consequence of electing a 
Tory majority ; and the intelligence which is daily received from 
Ireland proclaims as with the voice of many trumpets how bloody 
and ferocious that war has become. A few days ago, thirteen men 
were shot, and eight others wounded, in resisting a party of the 
military, who were employed to force the payment of tithe from 
a widow woman, to a dignitary of the Church, Archdeacon Ryprr, 
in the county of Cork. It matters little how the massacre began: 
it may be (though the accounts are, as*usual, contradictory,) that 
the country-people commenced the attack by throwing stones. 
This may make a material difference as to the strict legality of 
the slaughter that ensued, but does not lessen our abhorrence of 
the system of supporting that unbearable nuisance the ene 
Church, which the Tories are pledged to maintain, The Rath- 








cormack massacre adds one other to the thousand proofs already 
before the British nation, that the Church in Ireland can only be 
maintained on its present footing by bayonet and bullet. In 
England, it was deemed a sufficient reason for putting an end to 
the collection of Church-rates, that unseemly contests took place 
in the parish vestry-room; but hundreds of bloody conflicts, and 
the death of thousands, will not induce the Orange Tory faction 
to put an end to the Irish Tithe system. Even when under the 
restraint (such as it was) of the Whig Government, the perse- 
cuting spirit of the Orange faction broke out perpetually ; and 
now that there is every reason to believe that their most violent 
proceedings will be pardoned, if not applauded, at head-quarters, 
what hope can exist of more humane and just conduct? 

The fact is, that the Irish Orangemen cannot conceal theirexulta- 
tion at the prospect, which the Government of Mr. GouLsurn af- 
fords, of a return to the extirminating system of 1798. Even Lords- 
Lieutenant of counties set the example of collecting large masses 
of infuriated bigots together for the purpose of intimidating the 
Catholic peasantry by a display of physica] force, and giving vent to 
their factious hatred of every thing like Church Reform. Last week, 
the Earl of CaALEpon, Lord-Lieutenant of the county of Tyrone, 
presided ata great Orange meeting at Dungannon. Lord Brn- 
MORE, late Governor of Jamaica, and Custos Rotulorum in Tyrone, 
with the Marquis of Asercorn and his brother and a host of 
Tory noblemen and gentry, disgraced themselves by taking part 
in the display. Thousands wore Orange scarfs and ribands; 
guns were fired, and factious music played. Nor were these ex- 
hibitions confined to the ignorant and poor ; for after the meeting 
was adjourned, several persons of distinction, among them Lord 
CuiaupEe Hamitrton, were chaired through the town with Orange 
flags and banners, and sworn in Members of Orange Lodges,— 
thereby countenancing what even in Lord LiveRPoo.'s time was 
held to be not only inflammatory, but illegal. 

We doubt not that many moderate Tories in Ireland, and such 
Whigs as may have been duped into the belief that the Duke and 
Sir Ropgert were about to apostatize from rank Toryism, com- 
forted themselves with the hope that such meetings as that at 
Dungannon would be discountenanced, if not reprobated, in Lon- 
don. Their expectations, if such existed, would not outlive the 
arrival of the mail which brought them the account of Lord 
RopeEn’s appointment to the office of Lord Steward of the House- 
hold,—a place near to the King, and affording a ready oppor- 
tunity for the use of back-door influence. Lord Roprn’s zealous 
fanaticism is notorious : it approaches to Methodistical deliration. 
He deems it a sacred duty to preserve the abuses, or what the 
Nation deems the abuses, of the Irish Church, in all their disgust- 
ing entirety. His selection by Sir Roserr Perr to a confidential 
and high office, will be taken as marked encouragement to a 
perseverance in such proceedings as those at Dungannon and 
Ratheormack. 

The useful lesson to be drawn from these facts, and the evident 
intention of the Tories to preserve Irisi Church abuses by means 
of the sword, is the necessity of uniting for the return of Liberal 

Tembers at the next election. If ever human beings had over- 
powering motives for exertion, the seven millions of Irish 
Catholics have them now. All depends upon the events of the 
next few weeks. Let the plundered peasantry be instructed that 
they have no chance of deliverance except by peaceful exertions ; 
that nothing would give their oppressors such unfeigned delight 
as the renewal of the civil war of 1798, when the cannon of the 
soldiery would mow them down in helpless thousands. The Irish 
Catholics must beat their opponents at the hustings. Let the 
monopoly of illegal weapons of violence be the Orangemen’s. Let 
every Irishman remember, that in his country, ‘* Down with the 
Tories” means “ Down with the Tithes.” 





GOVERNMENT SPIES: THE MINISTERS OF 1317 
AND 1834. 


Tue trial, this week, of the libel action brought by Ruicw- 
MOND against the London publishers of Tait's Magazine,* recals 
to{mind the practices of the Tories intheir days of uncontrolled 
sway over King and Parliament. It happens singularly, and we 
may add fortunately, that this trial should have occurred just at 
the time when the same party, whose chiefs were the unscrupu- 
lous employers of Oniver, Casties, and Ricumonp, have re- 
gained the power which they abused so infamously in 1816, 1817, 
and for several years afterwards. The Duke of WeLLinaTon and 
Sir Rosgerr Pszt not only supported Cast.erEaGH and S1p- 
MOUTH, the patrons of the Spy system, but were influential mem- 
bers of the Government, and acted in concert and in council with 
those men. Sharers with them in power, they must needs be 
held as sharers in the guilt of the system which they upheld, 
each in his vocation. 

The facts disclosed on this trial should never be forgotte... As 
for RicuMonp himself, there is no occasion for wasting nole ire, 
or even contempt, on him. He seems a person of less ability than 
we had supposed: he conducted his case in court with more of 
conceit and impudence than skill; his speaking was prosy and 
wearisome, and he betrayed ludicrous want of tact in cross-exa~ 
mining the shrewd, intelligent, direct, and clear Scotch witnesses, 
Let Ricumonp pass: but the country at large is indebted to 
Mr. Tair and his agents for the manly and spirited style in which 
they dared the fellow to do his worst, and made the most of the 
opportunity afforded of converting a private loss and plague into 
a public gain. s 
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Jt is with the same view that we call attention to the trial. 
Che public may learn to use additional caution in trusting the 
Yories, from a recurrence to the dark deeds which signalized their 
former career. The Government of 1817 got up plots in England 
and Scotland, with the hope of quelling the cry for Reform, and 
throwing a stigma on the views and characters of Reformers. 
They pretended, in the first place, that conspiracies did exist. 
They then employed psrsons, wiseacres and busy-bodies fond of a 
Government job, to ascertain who were implicated in these com- 
binations. They avoided the constituted authorities. In Glasgow, 
for instance, the Magistrates of the place were not informed of the 
existence of suspicion even; and the poor men—Provosts, Bailies, 
and what not—were frightened out of their little wits, when they 
learned that they were reposing on the brink of a volcano, dwell- 
ing among plotters against the King’s government; and _peace- 
officers and self-important partisans—we name nobody—applied 
to needy fellows, and promised them rewards for information re- 
roe the conspiracy, that was either to be found or made. 

heir spies, incited by the hope of money, soon inveigled a few 
of the more ignorant and credulous of the people into illegal 
associations, drew up oaths for them to take, and then caused 
them to be arrested. The oath, which the Glasgow agent supplied 
the weavers with, was read by the Lord Advorate in the House of 
Commons, with prodigious effect! The Habeas Corpus Act was 
suspended, and the cry for Reform hushed for a time. The 
period for trying the unhappy dupes of the Home Secretary and 
his tools arrived, and then the villanous practices used to entrap 
them were divulged. The Government was covered with merited 
disgrace; but its temporary purpose had been answered, and 
CAsTLEREAGH and S1pmourtH had no political characters to lose. 
The hatred of the People made the Government suspicious and 
tyrannical. The Manchester Massacre and the Six Acts soon 
followed. County meetings were called to give vent to the public 
feeling against the horrid proceedings of Minis‘es, The Duke of 
WELLINGTON called such meetings farces in 1821. There is no 
reason to think he has since corrected his prejudices or enlarged 
his knowledge. 

For all the hateful and oppressive deeds of the SromourH and 
CASTLEREAGH dynasty—for the iniquities of the Spy system, the 
massacre at Manchester, the persecutions of the press, the sus- 
pensions of the Habeas Corpus, the disregard of public meetings, 
and the trampling on public opinion—the Duke of WELLINGTON 
and his tool, Sir Ropertr Pee, are personally responsible. Sir 
Robert refers to his past political life as giving him claims tona- 
tional confidence: we refer the country to the records of what took 
place in 1817, and the three subsequent years, as the result of the 
policy which Sir Rosert supported. 

Notwithstanding the blunder of the Dundee “ precognition,"— 
which indeed reminds us of the times of old, though it was pro- 
bably but a piece of local stupidity or officiousness,—we do not sup- 
pose that the Spy system will be again resorted to. The times have 
changed. There is a closer connexion between the different grada- 
tions of society nowthan there was then. The men who were Ricu- 
mMOND's dupes in 1817, would now seek advice from those who are 
qualified to give it. The spread of information has crippled the 
Tories. There are numbers of such scoundrels as OLIVER and 
Castixs to be found; but their occupation is gone. The people 
generally see the folly, if it were nothing worse, of attempting ac- 
tive war by physical force against a powerful Government; they 
see the danger of secret combinations, and the advantages ofacting 
publicly and lawfully in concert. In this way, they defy spies, and 
the wretches who would employ them. 

But though the mode of operation may be changed, the spirit of 
Toryism,and the ends of place-hunting Tories, are the same now that 
they were in 1817. Other arts will be used to betray the Reformers. 
There is only one safe path to take,—that is, never to trust those 
whose whole course of public life, up to the 15th of last November, 
denoted them to be the enemies of popular freedom and improve- 
ment. We struggled for the Reform Bill, for the purpose of get- 
ting rid of such rulers as the Anti-Reform Duke and his minions. 
We know that these serpents can sting us, for we still stnart from 
the wounds they formerly inflicted. 


* See the account of the Court of Exchequer sittings at Guildhall, on Saturday and 
Monday, in preceding columns of this journal, 





The officers of the Treasury and Excise are, and for some time have been, 
busily engaged upon calculations as to the probable effect upon the general reve- 
nue of a total or partial repeal of the Malt-tax. . We cannot hold out any confi- 
dent hope to the agriculturists that either a total or partial repeal will be at- 
tempted, because nothing has been yet decided ; but we can safely give them full 
assurance that they may rely upon whatever relief shall be found posaible.— 
Standard. 

The electors must expect to see many such paragraphs as this 
in the course of the ensuing month. They bind the Ministry to 
nothing, but are intended to catch the votes of simpletons. It 
should be remembered that Sir Roperr Pre. is pledged to 
oppose the abolition of the Malt-tax. But even supposing that a 
promise to repeal this tax were given, and kept, few besides the 
owners of barley land would reap any benefit from it. The 
farmer would pay the amount of the reduction in the shape of 
rent, and the consumer would pay just as much for his beer, 
while an additional tax to the amount of five millions per annum 
must be laid on some other article of general consumption to 
make up the deficiency in the revenue. The cry for the repeal of 
the Malt-tax is worthy of the needy landlords, who have raised it, 
and who alone would benefit by it, though they would endeavour 
to persuade the farmers that its abolition would be a boon to them, 
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ALEXANDER’S SKETCHES IN PORTUGAL. 


Towarps the close of 1833, Captain ALEXANDER was engaged 
by the Royal Geographical Society ‘“ to undertake a mission 
(under the patronage of the Colonial Office) to explore and report 
on certain portions of South-east Africa.” One of the objects in 
view was the extension of geographical knowledge,—which may 
very probably be successful ; the other was the extension of com- 
merce,—which is less likely to succeed. As the Portuguese set- 
tlements on that line of coast would have to be visited, it was 
desirable to secure the cooperation, or at least the sufferance 
of their Colonial Governors ; and with this view our author started 
for Portugal in the spring of this year, provided of course with 
proper recommendations. He arrived whilst Don Miguet was at 
Santarem ; and after seeing Lisbon, its sights and society, the gal- 
lant Captain, stimulated by a professional ardour, visited the 
camp of Donna Maria; he was present at a skirmish and several 
reviews ; and was introduced to the Emperor Pepro (who made 
him a Lieutenat-Colonel) as well as to the leading officers in the 
service of the Queen. He also surveyed the lines, examined the 
position and observed the appearance of the army, and collected 
on the field of action very full particulars relating to the battle of 
Santarem. Such are the origin and materials of the volume ; with 
the addition of a narrative of his voyages out and home, and the 
account of his trips in the vicinity of Lisbon. 


We know not that the publication was necessary ; for the 


ground has been trodden so often, that the main features are well 
known, and the industry of the correspondents of the daily press 
has favoured the world with most of the particulars relative to the 
war. Captain ALEXANDER's Sketches are, however, pleasant, and 
even useful. His styleand manner are brisk and rattling; and he 
makes himself at home with the reader in the off-hand way of an 
old traveller and campaigner. He carried, too, into the more 
serious scenes, greater knowledge and experience than the gentle- 
men of the press; he had probably better introductions, and 
certainly better opportunities of observation. The book, moreover, 
is not a series of detached bits of intelligence, but conveys the im- 
pression of a whole view. 

Captain ALEXANDER’s opinion of the capabilities of Portugal 
and the Portuguese is very favourable. His description of the 
state of respectable people under MiG@uEL's sway is astounding; 
and he speaks mildly, or rather highly, of the conduct of Pzepro 
and his Ministers, allowing for the difficulties in which they were 
placed, and the parties with whom they had to deal. His judg- 
ment upon the general character of the foreign auxiliaries is 
scarcely supported by his facts. A few young men may have 
gone out from the love of liberty, although they seem to have 
been generally both rash and headstrong ; but the majority appear 
to have been sweepings from many gutters. Almost all, how- 
ever, possessed one soldier-like qnality in perfection—a love of 
fighting. 

We will take a few random passages as specimens. 

LISBON AT NIGHT. 

It was an affair of danger to walk home alone from a party at night. I con- 
trived to do it with impunity, armed with an iron cane, keeping the middle of 
the street, and not allowing any Portuguese to walk behind me. Nothing could 
be more dreary and “ cut-throat ” than the agneuenaee of the streets after dusk. 
Narrow, black with mud, and bounded by tall houses, they were only lighted at 
long intervals by wretched lamps on those nights when there was no moon; 
when the almanack said the moon ought to shine, the oil was saved. However, 
as there was no provision made for clouds darkening occasionally the face of the 
Cynthian queen, the faint glimmer of the lights at the Images of the Virgin 
were alone seen on these occasions. 

The people retire early to rest in Lisbon, and from nine to twelve I seldom ob- 
served any one in the streets, except an occasional sentry with his bright-barrelled 
musket, a solitary Ligecee dota t+ | along in his cloak, or dogs prowling about. 
A few nights after my arrival, I was returning from a soirée down the steep 
street Alecrim; the moon was shining bright, and I was beginning to be very 
sentimental whilst admiring the vine-leaves and flowers hanging over the wall of 
the garden of the Conde Feroba, and observing at the bottom of the descent the 
Tagus blithely gliding in light to the sea, when my pleasant reveries were inter- 
rupted by the sudden uplifting of a window, and, accompanied by a drowsy cry 
of “ Agua vai,” (there goes water), down came a torrent within a few feet of 
me. here was a rush of dogs to the spot ; I made a detour, and escaped to 
my quiet chamber. 4 

In walking the streets betwetn nine and twelve at night, it is necessary, if 
alone, to keep near the middle of the thoroughfare, and to talk to oneself; or 
else ‘‘ showers of glory” will descend without any warning cry. 

SCENES ON SERVICE. 

Sick and wounded officers and soldiers passed us occasionally. They rode on 

mules er asses, had generally rough beards on their chins, and travelled ig 
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threes and fours, and carried long guns and swords to defend them from the 
guerillas. Labouring through heavy sand, with green lizards disporting them- 
selves at the mouths of their holes by the way-side, we passed a very likely 
place for an adventure, viz.—ascattered pine-wood. I was obliged to dismount 
and walk my jaded horse here, and I had made up my mind to a shot from be- 
hind atree. However, we passed on unmolested ; verifying on this, as on other 
journeys, the maxim, that if aman keeps always perfectly sober, with an even 
temper and no display of wealth, he may pass unscathed almost every where. 

We ascended a steep road, and heard drums and trumpets announcing sun- 
‘down and our vicinity toan army. It was not here as it is at home, where 
civilians say that the military having nothing better to do, make as much noise 
as they can toshow the lieges that they are not asleep: here they were in the 
actual ape of the enemy ; or, as I have heard an English Adjutant of Lancers 
say to his men, ‘Come, no grumbling, boys, about provisions; you ought to 
live now for a week on the smell of an oil-rag, for remember you're now before 
the enemy.” 

After a hot ride of upwards of fifty miles, with hardly any food or rest, we 
found ourselves in the market-place of Cartaxo, the head- quarters of the army 
of the Queen, situated on a table-land two leagues from the famous Santarem. 

The market-place was full of lancers, cagadores, and country-people; the 
soldiers were lounging about, the (once) red. jackets of the lancers of a claret 
colour from service, and the brown-clad infantry much cleaner than the dra- 
goons; each man had his haversack over his shoulder, which he was employed 
in filling from the stalls of vegetables and fruit, or else was taking off an 
evening potation of wine at an estalagem. 

Tt was too late to go to the advanced posts, four miles distant, to see Colonel 
Shaw, to whom I had an introduction; and I was mot rigged in a proper man- 
ner to wait on any of the staff of Field-Marshal Count Saldanha; so I made up 
my mind to pass the night among the mules and muleteers. In wandering 
about, I discovered my friend Lieutenant Lauder of Her Most Faithful Majesty’s 
Lancers. He introduced me to his Captain (a Portuguese officer) ; and after 
some tea and talk over the occurrences of the war, and anticipating a fight on 
the morrow, Lauder and myself retired to find out his billet: but he had 
only just arrived at Cartaxo, had not noted the land-marks, and could not find 
his quarters ; so we were both compelled to turn into the mule-stable. Here 
‘ve got water from a leathern bucket out of a deep well in the court to quench 
our thirst, and found two square oil-presses in ro stable, one of which was 
filled with straw, the other with snoring muleteers; a dozen mules busily feed.- 
ing werealongside. We spread cloaks on the straw, and when about to lie 
down, a rough-haired dog seemed to move beneath us; on touching it with my 
a appeared from the hole, into which it had inserted its person for 
warmth. 

For four hours after we lay down, sleep was denied us; the ‘ industrious 
fleas” were really quite unmerciful, and we were positively devoured. A muleteer 
had got hold of a black bag I usually carry to set at defiance these tcrmentors, 
sO we were completely at their mercy. We fidgetted and kicked out, whilst 
occasionally the mules let fly at one another with their hoofs, accompanied with 
a horrid noise. wi! < x “9 Ms = 

We shook the straw off our clothes, and weut down to the barracks of a troop 
of British Lancers, in a quinta outside the town. We found some of the men 
sleeping in their cloaks on the ground floor, and others cleaning their arms and 
accoutrements, talking of what they had done, and what gy esorsypr to do in 
putting to flight ten times their own number of Miguelites. Lances, sabres, and 
saddles were picturesquely disposed about their dormitory. We asked the Adju- 
tant for water to wash, and a share of his breakfast; when into an upper room 
marched two troopers, with a camp-kettle between them containing water, 
followed by twojothers with another kettle, containing a savoury mess of ration- 
beef, boiled with bread and onions. The ‘‘ grub” was hoisted on the top of a 
barrel; I drew the knife and fork from my dirk, and three hungry mortals 
standing round the kettle quickly saw the bottom of it. 

THE BITERS BIT. 

Poor Sandy M‘Gregor’s case was not a singular one during this civil war in 
‘Portugal. Ten London pickpockets went on board one of the ships to plunder 
the recruits for the Queen; and whilst they were plying their trade below, sail 
was made, and away astonished pickpockets and all steered to join the Liberat- 
ing army. 

EFFECTS OF HIGH DUTIES. 

Before the equalization of the duties, almost all the French goods which were 
sold in Lisbon were smuggled—30 per cent. of duty was so strong a temptation to 
avoid the customhouse. The French dealers introduced a few articles in the regu- 
lar way, to save appearances; but Government, instead of getting at least 80,000 
crusadoes of duties, as it ought to have got for French goods annually, got only 
18,000. Were the Ministers to blame for altering this abuse ? 

Spain is so foolish, that she will not admit English woollens; but they find 
their way into every part of the country for all that. Who suffers? The Spanish 
Government. There wasone merchant at Lisbon, who used to purchase whole 


cargoes of English goods to send into Spain, often without seeing them, and- 


made immense profits. Once, however, he lost a whole cargo of the value of 
70,0007. ; but it did not in the least affect him; he smuggled the more, and 
lately died “ rolling in wealth.” 

THE QUEEN’S NAVAL OFFICERS. 

There was little intercourse between the British squadron in the Tagus and 
the Queen’s fleet, though the Admirals were on excellent terms. The truth is, 
some of the Queen’s officers had been formerly turned out of the British service ; 
therefore it was not altogether pleasant to meet their old acquaintances. Besides, 
the jealousy of the British officers was excited on seeing men who had served 
with them a short time before as mates, figuring now with a couple of gold 
j opergle on their shoulders, three stripes on their cuffs, and in the command of 
ships of war. 

BREST. 

This was my third visit to France, and I thought that certainly Brest was one 
of the best specimens of a French town I had seen: it is vomeckalby clean and 
regular, the people respectably dressed, and very few beggars, though in this 
part of Brittany labourers in the country sometimes work for fourpence a day. 

And such a dinner as we had at the table d’héte of the Hétel de Provence ! 
such exquisite cookery! Vegetables so well done, that they were eaten by them- 
selves; whilst a grandmother of ninety winters, in a nicely crimped cap, went 
round kindly, and gave us snuff out of a massive silver tabatidre. 

The price of provisions this summer is as follows :—eggs, 3d. per dozen ; eauli- 
flowers, Id. per head ; artichokes, $d. ditto; asparagus, 3d. per bundle; butter, 
643d. per lb. ; strawberries, 1 franc per basket ; meat, 34d. per |b. ; fish, various 
prices, but very cheap; hares in winter, without skin, 8d. ; partridges, a brace, 
10d. ; woodcocks, ditto; chickens, four for 3 francs. 

The British Consul, Mr. Perrier, one of the most active, intelligent, and 
obliging of men, purchased for our vessel, for sixteen shillings, ten pounds of 
butter, four chickens, twelve artichokes, six cauliflowers, twelve bundles of 
asparagus, three baskets of strawberries, and a sack of peas; aload for a man. 

The Consul’s delightful residence, where we spent a day, ons league from 
Brest, and in the midst of a garden overlooking the sea, he rented for eight 
pounds a year. é 

The market was admirably reguiated, and (what we require particularly at 
Covent Garden) an officer in cocked hat and cane walked continually about, to 
see that the lines of baskets were dressed, and that no leaves or refuse were thrown 


about. Peasants with long and sun-b'-s.-hed hair floating about their shoulders, 


and in canvas frocks with hoods, stooo behind fruit and le baskets ; 
whilst women, diligently knitting, in white caps and red petticoats, sat beside 
their country produce. ‘ 

It should be added, that Captain ALEXANDER has been for 
some time on his way to Africa; and having been compelled to 
depart in a hurry, the Sketches have been published without his 
last touches. The “ friend,” to whose care the superintendence 
of the proof-sheets was intrusted, has added some observations 
upon the present state and future prospects of Portugal, with a 
few statistical tables and official documents. The former was 
done at the Captain's desire, but we think not from materials fur 
nished by him. 


SHARON TURNER'S SACRED HISTORY. 

Tuts attempt to consider philosophically the Sacred History of 
the World, has produced an amiable, and in spirit an excellent 
book. Throughout his six hundred pages, Mr. Turner exhibits 
neither bigotry, fanaticism, intolerance, nor dogmatism, on a sub- 
ject very likely to have fostered the production of one or all of 
these qualities. The Letters are full of learning and matter; they 
have many pleasing thoughts, some profound ones; they display 
a relish for the beauties of nature, a keen perception for. the 
greater beauties of morality and the affections. As a deduction 
from this general praise, however, we are obliged to confess that 
we do not regard the choice of subject, or at any rate the mode of 
handling it, as very happy ; the composition is tediously diffuse, and 
both argument and matter are overlaid. In reality, though not 
in form, it is less a book than the finished notes from which a 
book might be written. 

The present undertaking, as the titlepage shows, is a continua- 
tion only. The object of the first volume, if we rightly under- 
stand the allusions in the present, was to prove that “ our earth 
and its inhabitants were the creation of the Deity.” Exclusive of 
revelation, the argument whence this conclusion was deduced was, 
that “‘ our globe and its contents cannot have been eternal, be- 
cause they are all compounded things, and nocompound can have 
been eternal.” The author then proceeded to show, from the 
science displayed, that the Creator must have been intelligent ; 
and finally, by the aid of geology, to establish the truth and con- 
sequent inspiration of the Mosaic account. The aim of the vo- 
lume before us is to carry on these arguments,—to prove from the 
nature, organization, and generation of man, that he is best as he 
is; that he could not advantageously have been other than he 
is; and that God for wise purposes made him what he is. This 
opinion of universal optimism is further supported by a reference 
to the productions around us,—the birds of the air, the beasts of 
the field, the vegetables, plants, and trees—as well as to the forms 
of the earth, and its divisions into land and sea. The next great 
section of the subject is Adam and Eve in Paradise; in which 
the author deduces, that the fall of our common ancestors is to be 
attributed togtheir having been made (of necessity) full-grown, 
and thus mésing the power of self-control which early restraint 
causes. Had they possessed this quality, they might not 
have fallen: parental and social authority, by more or less in- 
ducing a habit of control in their descendants during infaney and 
childhood, prevent us from being worse than we are. After a 
very brief notice of the world before the Flood, the author passes 
on to the Deluge; aims at supporting the Scripture narrative by 
enumerating the variety of traditions respecting that occurrence 
prevalent among so many nations of antiquity, and by a reference 
to geology. The probable uses of the Flood, the confusion of 
tongues, the peopling of the world, and the division into distinet 
nations anc communities, are next handled. A view of ancient 
history foliows: from which it appears that many distinguished 
people had to assist in working out the intentions of the Deity. The 
Egyptians, for instance, brought the useful arts toa degree of per- 
fection, and laid the foundation of the fine arts; but their degrading 
superstitions and gross immorality rendered them insufficient in- 
struments for proceeding further in raising the character of man. 
The Pheenicians invented letters; they, and their colonists the 
Carthagenians, introduced navigation, commerce, and maritime 
discovery; but their human sacrifices and other idolatries de- 
prived them also of the power of being more extensively 
useful; and they were doomed to fall before the Grecian and 
‘Roman power. From Babylon came astronomy at least, and per- 
haps the civilization of India; but ‘the marvel amongst nations” 
was utterly corrupt, and perished likewise. For the Greeks was 
reserved the honour of showing the height to which mankind 
could attain in arts, arms, and mental science. The closing pages 
take a cursory view of the Abrahamic nations. The sum and 
substance of the whole is, that whatever isis right; that the per- 
fections of man have never yet been fully developed, but that they 
are in a fair way of being so. The coincidence may be noted, that 
a mind of a very different character, by which we have recently 
been instructed, has come to a conclusion nearly similar. In se- 
veral parts of the Corruption of Christianity, Mr. VAUGHAN in- 
timates his opinion that something like a millennium is approach- 
ing. May we all live many new years to enjoy it! 

It will be understood of course, that the foregoing abstract 
merely embraces the leading lines of Mr. TuRNeER’s arguments; 
which are all expanded at sufficient, nay, more than sufficient 
length. For example, in speaking of the generation of man, he 
discusses the different modes by which the human race might have 
been propagated. ‘“ Each individual, like each plant, might have 





produced its own successor; or if there were to be two such spo, 
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‘cies of human. beings, cacn sex... . tt have evolved a descendant 
like itself. Males might. have #nd a. male ancestor alone, and 
females one of their own kin’ only.” He shows. the benefits in 
the: domestic and social woudiiion which arise from the mode se- 
lected; dilates upon the Prescience required to produce not a nomi- 
nal beta real equality of sexes, as regards numbers; and, as we 
have hhinted already, traces out through all their various rami- 
fications the: advamtages that spring from our being born babes 
and gradually growing up. The following is a pretty part of this 
exposition, and may serve as a sample of the writer's manner and 
Style. 

It was an admiralile idea to begin our catthly existence asa filial babe; for in 
‘this state our moral feelings evolve in the most pleasing manner. The first emo- 
tions are those'of love. If the sucking infant is conscious of any sensibilities, 
and its sweet. smile soon announces that it is so, they must be those of affec- 
‘tionate gri@icaticn. How exquisitely happy does it show itself to be on its 
mother’s neck! Its moving and moulding fingers; its murmur of placid delight ; 
the eye of its pleased soul, looking thankfulness, or at least expressive of it, indi- 
cate ndt only its own enjoyment as it feeds, but also that the feeling of love is in ac- 
tion within it, though it has not then learnt to distinguish it from its happiness. 
Bat as tts emotions become more marked, it is sufficieutly obvious that gratitude 
and affection, and soon obedient duty and acquiescing will, are the moral sensi- 
bilities first awakened, or rather prodaced within it. 

At this period also commence our modesty, our diffidence; our sense of the 
need of social kindness ; our thankfulness on receiving it; our pleasure from it ; 
and as the result of these, that germination of our benevolent sympathies, for 
which our Creator has formed and prepared us; but which, like the seed of 
the vegetable, require to be excited and fostered into vital being. We desire to 
be assisted by others, and we like to help them when we canin return. The 
‘little child is as officious to oblige, as he is gratified by being obliged. He is 
often importunate to return the favours he reecives, by little efforts in his own 
‘way to do the giver what he thinks a service, or means to be a kindness. But 
it cannot be necessary to pursue the subject further. It-is sufficient to have 
thus intimated the fact, that by the succession of infaney, youth, and manhood, 
a-gradual train of moral feelings is brought into existence and into operation, in 
that series which most secures the best moral formation which we can_receive. 
Those of childhood are succeeded by the additional ones which the position and 
circumstances of our youth bring out. A new class arise as we advance into 
ma'hood, yet still maintaining a pleasing connexion with the former: The un- 
civilized nations of the world warmly display the beautiful results and lasting 
continuity of the first affections of the infant heart; and if the mature man 
looke duly forward to his ensuing state of being, and directs his heart and con- 
duet. to the Provider and Sovereign of that, as common sense, independent of 
all positive command, would lead him to do, then even his decliniuing life will 
be a scene in which other moral feelings will accrue, and increase as he de- 
cays,—feelings the noblest and sublimest of which he can be conscious; for they 
will be those which will unite him in affectionate adoration and ardent hope, 
with that approving and benevolent Benefactor, who desires to say to him as 
to all, ‘* Well done, thou good and faithful servant! enter thou into the joy of 
thy Lord.” 

n no other succession could the same improving effects take place, as arise 
from this gradation of the moral sensibilities. It is manifest, that if we began 
existence as the man, we should lose all the sweet feelings and sentiments which 
arise during our childhood and youth ; and which could not so arise, but from 
their very weakness, inferiority, dependence, and perpetual need of help and sup- 
port; and from the aid and kindnesses which they, from this condition, expe- 
rience. A marble man might be cut in a moment from the quarry, or a wooden 
image from the tree, as a cat might be transformed into a full-grows. woman, or 
a. bronze statue into a living and walking individual. But neither of these 
could have, even by miracle, those feelings and sentiments, which nothing but 
babyhood, growing gently and gradually, under the actual circumstances of its 
parental home and of human society, into its maturity, could produce. 

Whether so extensive a subject, and of such a nature, is well 
adapted in any way for popular treatment, may be questioned 
The only mode in which it could be done effectively, would be io 
deal with nothing but the leading points of the subject, and strike 
the mind by eloquent generalization. The beauty, the utility, the 
beneficence of the Deity, and the manner in which guod is evolved 
even from the crimes of mankind, seem to be the proper matters to be 
handled, rather than a presumptuous speculation as to the Creator's 
power and plans. His positive actions, if such an expression may 
be allowed, should be insisted on, rather than his apparent, probable, 
or possible designs. For any other mode involves a question which 
not even the fallen angels, with their knowledge both of good and 
evil, could solve—that of Fate and Free-will. The previous habits 
of Mr. Turner's mind have evidently not prepared him for 
grappling with this knotty point, if he has‘even distinctly .per- 
ceived it. He constantly confounds occurrence with necessity, 
and concludes, that hecause a thing has been, it must have been. 
His theology too at times appears to us none of the soundest, his 
logic not the most conclusive; and though the reader will rise from 
the perusal of the book with a mind enricied by new thoughts, 
with a disposition to “ take the goods the Gods provide him,” and 
with ‘the highest respect for the author, it may be questioned 
whether he will have clearer views of revelation, or have much 
strengthened his faith. 


AUDUBON’'S ORNITHOLOGICAL BIOGRAPHY. 
Tus delightful book combines in itself the two rare characteristics 
of the natural historian—a minutely exact description of form, and 
a striking account of the habits, appearance, peculiarities, and we 
may say, as AupuBON displays them, the very manners of birds, 
What is more than even these qualities, the work is original. It 
is not a book made from books, or from materials expressly col- 


lected by correspondents. Aupuson is his own collector and his 
own observer. To his beloved pursuit he has devoted his life, and 
thrown his own soul intoit. The solitudes of the forests, swamps, 
and prairies of the United States and the Canadas, the dreary 
wastes or stupendous precipices of Labrador, have been to 
him a home and a dwelling-place, where he worshipped science 
rather like a devotee of the primitive age than the good easy 
believers of our own times. The effect of these hard and perilous 
bat exciting labours, are not only felt in the information collected, 
but in the manner of conveyingit. The Ornithological Biography 





has neither the heaviness of a second-hand account, nor the mea- 
sured composition, the brilliant eloquence, and the skilful group- 
ing and exaggeration of the mere historian. Avpuson is, like 
the nature he studies and describes, “ever charming, ever new.” 
Ilis taste in expression may sometimes verge on the theatrical, his 
descriptions may frequently appear enthusiastic; but they are 
never tiresome, and they carry with them an air of truth. From 
severer authors he differs as life differs from the statue: he wants: 
the exact proportion and polished dignity of the marble, but gives: 
instead, something of the colour, animation, and vigour of the living: 
and breathing creature. 

Birds, however, are not all that the volume contains. An In- 
troduction gives us a few leaves out of AupuBon’s Autobiography ; 
many of his “ experiences” are scattered up and down the book. 
In his various pilgrimages, he saw much and heard much both of 
nature.and of man: squatters, lumberers, and the various persons 
who live on the very boundaries of civilization, were frequently 
his only companions. The scenes, the incidents, the sociat 
pictures, which he deemed the most worthy of record, are often 
introduced as episodes to his main history, and form not the least 
valuable parts of it. The “ Lost One,” a tale of a: lumberer 
bewildered in, the woods of East Florida, and the “ Squatters of 
the Mississipi,” should be reprinted as an appendix to a Colonist's 
Guide: they will show the new settler the hardships hé may have 
to encounter, and the sort of life he must inevitably lead. 

We have hinted at the chief fault of the work—its want of 
a severe purity of taste: yet we hardly know whether this 
quality is not one of its charms—it is a thing of which we cannot 
approve, yet like notwithstanding. After all, it is born, we sus- 
pect, with the writer, and cannot be removed : it is a mixture of 
the gay vanity of his Gallic ancestry with the grand magnilo- 
quence of the land of his birth,—each, however, being happily 
softened and blended by the enthusiasm and good feeling of the 
individual. 


SELECTIONS FROM THE AMERICAN: POETS. 


Apart from auy question of merit, this is a useful book ; for it 
will assist us in forming a judgment on the poetical pretensions 
of our eldest-born amongst nations, and it is necessary as a help 
to enable us to arrive at literary truth. Putting these points 
aside, we can recommend it. as a judicious selection of very taste- 
ful and beautiful poetry; fresh, tender, pathetic, with much of deep 
feeling, much of elegant fancy, and abounding with natural 
thoughts expressed in an harmonious style and with a lofty tone 
of sentiment. 

“It has been asserted,” the editor remarks in his preface, “ that 
no American has as yet produced a continued poem capable of 
arresting attention, and entitled to rank among the leading poetic 
efforts of other countries.” Admitting this charge, he attributes it 
tc “ the situation of the American people: " but a good deal must 
surely be ascribed to the rarity of the highest order of poetical talent 
in all countries. If by “ continued poem,” be meant an epic ora 
drama, how few, amongst the countless millions who have lived 
since the introduction of letters, have been capable of producing 
either one or the other, regarding which it can confidently be predi- 
cated that it will stand the test of time and change? Should the 
meaning be, as perhaps it ought to be, that America has not 
produced an original mind which selects a new class of subjects, 
presents old subjects with a new cast of thought or style of 
diction, or combines all three qualities,—the rarity of this genius 
may also be pleaded as the true answer. Be this, however, as it 
may, the reader will see in the selections before us, that Brother 
Jonathan has searcely yet attained one of these points. The 
images are generally novel, for they are taken from what the 
writer sees around him: the topics, if not new, are illustrated by 
poetical figures, also drawn from a young state of existence; but 
neither the form nor the spirit of the writers is original—they 
have been trained in a school not indigenous, and have drawn 
their inspiration from Europe. 

The specimens in the elegant little volume before us are up- 
wards of one hundred and fifty. Exclusive of the anonymous, 
there are some thirty poets from whom more than one selection is 
given, and there are several single songsters. Among this band of 
bards, we agree with the editor in thinking that Bryanr and 
Dana are the best; though we incline to prefer the latter. That 
Bryant may be the more popular, is very credible; for he is 
harmonious, distinct, and vigorous, with a touch of Byronic 
energy about him, captivating to the million. But his rival ap- 
pears to possess greater depth, and a quiet yet strong simplicity, 
which almost equals our own Worpsworta. “The Buccaneer,” 
though dashed by German diablerie, is a fine example of these 
qualities. Take the following passage, descriptive of Matthew 
Lee after the spectre has begun to haunt him, and supernatual 
terrors (instead of conscience) are doing their work upon the 
raffian— 

Who’s yonder on that long, black ledge, 
Which makes so far into the sea? 
See! there he sits, and pulls the sedge— 
Poor, idle Matthew Lee! 
So weak and pale? A year and little more, 
And thou didst lord it bravely round this shore. 
And on the shingles now he sits, 
And rolls the pebbles ’neath his hands ; 
Now walks the beach; then stops by fits, 
And scores the smooth, wet sands ; 
Then tries each cliff, and cove, and jut, that bounds 
The isle; then home from many weary rounds. 








